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Preston  Hotchkis  16,  who  served  as 
President  of  the  California  Alumni  Asso 
ciation  from  1934  to  1936,  died  January 
25  at  his  family  home  in  San  Marino.  He  was 
95.  A  distinguished  business  and  civic  leader, 
Mr.  Hotchkis  played  an  important  role  in 
bringing  water  to  southern  California.  As  the 
first  president  of  the  Colorado  River  Associa 
tion  and  as  chairman  of  the  Southland  Water 
Committee,  Mr.  Hotchkis  advocated  the  trans 
fer  of  Colorado  River  water  to  southern  Cali 
fornia.  He  also  helped  lead  the  successful  1966 
statewide  drive  to  obtain  voter  approval  of 
bond  financing  for  the  State  Water  Project, 
including  construction  of  the  California  Aque 
duct.  He  later  became  a  director  of  the  Metro 
politan  Water  District,  serving  from  1975  to 
1986. 

A  native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  Hotchkis  was  a  lawyer,  business  executive, 
community  leader,  devoted  family  man,  out- 
doorsman,  and  sports  enthusiast.  He  was  best 
known  as  a  person  with  a  deep  sense  of  com 
munity  responsibility. 

He  sold  insurance  to  pay  for  his  education 
at  Berkeley.  After  graduation  and  service  in 
World  War  1  as  a  seaman  and  later  as  an  ensign 
on  a  destroyer,  he  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  was  admitted  to  the 
California  Bar  in  1920. 


Mr.  Hotchkis  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  the  insurance  industry.  He  helped 
found  Pacific  Finance  Corporation  in  1920,  Pa 
cific  Indemnity  Company  in  1926,  and  Found 
ers  Insurance  Company  in  1946.  He  was  a 
major  force  in  all  of  these  companies  through 
out  his  insurance  career,  which  continued 
until  1956,  when  he  sold  the  Founders  Insur 
ance  Company.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
business  career,  he  was  chairman  of  Bixby 
Ranch  Company  until  his  retirement  in  1985. 

A  lifelong  Republican  and  a  friend  of  Presi 
dents  and  presidential  candidates  since  the 
1930s,  Mr.  Hotchkis  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  conventions  that  nominated  Wen 
dell  Willkie,  Thomas  Dewey,  Dwight  Eisen 
hower,  and  Richard  Nixon.  Herbert  Hoover 
named  him  to  the  Hoover  Commission  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Lending  Agencies  in  1942, 
and  President  Eisenhower  appointed  him  US. 
representative  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  1954-1955.  It 
was  Mr.  Hotchkis  who  supplied  an  anecdote 
(about  a  young  private  in  World  War  II,  Martin 
Treptow)  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
made  it  famous  during  his  first  inaugural  ad 
dress. 

Mr.  Hotchkis,  who  served  on  and  presided 
over  numerous  boards,  also  served  as  official 
host  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  from  1953  to 
1957,  and  as  San  Marino  city  councilman,  from 
1940  to  1955.  His  lifelong  interest  in  sports 
began  during  his  college  days  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  was  captain  of  the  boxing  team  and  a 
pitcher  on  the  baseball  team. 

Preston  Hotchkis  married  the  late  Katharine 
Bixby  in  1923.  and  they  had  four  children: 
Katharine  H.  Johnson,  of  Belvedere-Tiburon; 
Joan  Hotchkis,  of  Santa  Monica;  Preston  B. 
Hotchkis,  of  San  Marino;  and  John  F.  Hotchkis, 
of  Pasadena.  After  Katharine's  death  in  1979,  he 
married  Georgina  Hicks  Mage  in  1981.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  his  four  children,  ten 
grandchildren,  and  four  great-grandchildren. 


PREFACE 


Covering  the  years  1953  to  1966,  the  Goodwin  Knight-Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown,  Sr. ,  Oral  History  Series  is  the  second  phase  of  the  Governmental 
History  Documentation  Project  begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  1969.   That  year  inaugurated  the  Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History  Project, 
which  produced  interviews  with  Earl  Warren  and  other  persons  prominent  in 
politics,  criminal  justice,  government  administration,  and  legislation 
during  Warren's  California  era,  1925  to  1953. 

The  Knight-Brown  series  of  interviews  carries  forward  the  earlier 
inquiry  into  the  general  topics  of:  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office, 
its  relationships  with  the  legislature  and  with  its  own  executive  depart 
ments,  biographical  data  about  Governors  Knight  and  Brown  and  other 
leaders  of  the  period,  and  methods  of  coping  with  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  state.   Key  issues  documented  for  1953-1966  were: 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  impact  of  the  California 
Water  Plan,  the  upheaval  of  the  Vietnam  War  escalation,  the  capital  punish 
ment  controversy,  election  law  changes,  new  political  techniques  forced  by 
television  and  increased  activism,  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  growth  of  federal  programs  in  California,  and  the  rising  awareness  of 
minority  groups.   From  a  wider  view  across  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Knight-Brown  period  marks  the  final  era  of  California's  Progressive 
period,  which  was  ushered  in  by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  in  1910  and  which 
provided  for  both  parties  the  determining  outlines  of  government  organiza 
tion  and  political  strategy  until  1966. 

The  Warren  Era  political  files,  which  interviewers  had  developed 
cooperatively  to  provide  a  systematic  background  for  questions,  were 
updated  by  the  staff  to  the  year  1966  with  only  a  handful  of  new  topics 
added  to  the  original  ninety-one.   An  effort  was  made  to  record  in  greater 
detail  those  more  significant  events  and  trends  by  selecting  key  partici 
pants  who  represent  diverse  points  of  view.   Most  were  queried  on  a 
limited  number  of  topics  with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few 
narrators  who  possessed  unusual  breadth  of  experience  were  asked  to  discuss 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects.   Although  the  time  frame  of  the  series  ends 
at  the  November  1966  election,  when  possible  the  interviews  trace  events 
on  through  that  date  in  order  to  provide  a  logical  baseline  for  continuing 
study  of  succeeding  administrations.   Similarly,  some  narrators  whose  exper 
ience  includes  the  Warren  years  were  questioned  on  that  earlier  era  as  well 
as  the  Knight-Brown  period. 
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The  present  series  has  been  financed  by  grants  from  the  California  State 
Legislature  through  the  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  some  individual  donations.   Portions 
of  several  memoirs  were  funded  partly  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics 
Project  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  in 
cluding  a  matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  twp  projects 
were  produced  concurrently  in  this  office,  a  joint  effort  made  feasible  by 
overlap  of  narrators,  topics,  and  staff  expertise. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 


Amelia  R.  Fry,  Project  Director 
Gabrielle  Morris,  Project  Coordinator 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Preston  Hotchkis,  Sr.  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  Goodwin  J. 
Knight-Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.  oral  history  project  because  his  many  years 
of  participation  in  Republican  politics  made  him  a  central  figure  in  that 
party's  activities  between  1940  and  1970.   He  could,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  document  an  important  era  in  California  political  history.   He 
has  had  a  lengthy  and  very  successful  career  as  a  fund  raiser  for  various 
political  campaigns,  such  as  those  of  Earl  Warren,  Thomas  Kuchel  and  Richard 
Nixon.   He  also  headed  the  finance  campaign  for  the  statewide  bond  issue, 
Proposition  1,  in  1960  to  fund  the  California  Water  Project.   Mr.  Hotchkis 
carried  on  all  these  activities  in  addition  to  his  own  business  career  at 
the  Bixby  Ranch  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 

Four  interview  sessions  were  held  in  his  Bixby  Ranch  Company  office 
in  Los  Angeles.   The  outer  offices  of  the  company  give  much  evidence  of 
its  nineteenth  century  origins.   In  heavy  wood  and  glass  enclosed  cases 
lay  rusting  spurs,  barbed  wire  and  other  accouterments  of  ranch  life.   The 
heavy  furnishings  and  many  photographs  and  watercolors  of  western  scenes 
which  line  the  walls  of  Mr.  Hotchkis's  private  office  reveal  his  own 
history.   On  one  wall,  near  his  oversized  desk,  hangs  the  portrait  which 
is  the  frontispiece  for  this  volume.   This  was  painted  by  Will  Brunaam 
and  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hotchkis  in  1970  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Los  Angeles  in  gratitude  for  his  many  years  of  service.   In 
montage  style,  it  shows  Preston  Hotchkis  as  the  active,  athletic  sportsman 
and  speaker  which  he  is. 

The  first  interview  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Miriam  Stein  on  27  September 
1977.   Among  the  topics  she  covered  with  him  were  his  childhood  in  Los 
Angeles,  his  college  years  at  U.C.  Berkeley  before  World  War  I,  his  role 
in  raising  funds  for  this  alma  mater,  and  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  the  campus  of  UCLA.   These  early  years  reveal  the  beginnings  of  a 
classic  story  of  a  man  devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  his  state's  culture  and  economy. 

The  next  three  interviews  were  held  on  16  November  1978,  29  March, 
and  2  April  1979  by  the  present  editor.   They  show  the  maturation  of  that 
same  civic  and  public  spirit.   The  topics  for  these  interviews,  while  quite 
varied,  were  based  on  his  experiences  as  revealed  through  his  carefully 
kept  files  on  the  Republican  party  and  water  oriented  campaigns  going  back 
to  the  early  1940s.   In  the  1940s  and  1950s  Mr.  Hotchkis  was  deeply 
involved  in  several  campaigns  of  Earl  Warren  both  for  governor  and  president, 
a  background  which  enabled  him  to  provide  a  candid  portrayal  of  the 
dynamics  of  political  fund  raising.   He  drew  interesting  contrasts  between 
Earl  Warren  and  Goodwin  Knight,  and  commented  on  several  aspects  of  the 


controversial   1958  gubernatorial   campaign  in   California.      In  addition,    as 
he  examined  thoroughly   the   career  of  Richard  Nixon  and  his  own  role  in   that 
career,   he   contrasted  Mr.   Nixon  with  Ronald  Reagan,    a  newcomer   to   the 
Republican  party  scene   in   the   1960s.      We  also  probed  Mr.    Hotchkis's   long 
involvement  with  California  water  issues   and  controversies.      Since   1947  he 
has  been  a  member  of  several  water  groups,    including  the  Colorado  River 
Association,    the  Metropolitan  Water  District   and   the  Southland  Water 
Committee. 

Mr.    Hotchkis  had  a  brief,   but  memorable  experience  in  international 
affairs  when,    in  1954,   he  was   appointed  by  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  as 
United  States   Representative  to   the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.      Mr.    Hotchkis  has  warm  memories   of   this   appointment   and 
considers    this    two-year   term  to  have  been  the  highlight   of  his  public   career. 
Through   anecdotes,   he  revealed   the  personalities   and  activities   of   the 
council     in   the   framework       of   the  Cold  War,    thus   providing  unique  first-hand 
information   about  how  this   prestigious   organization   functioned. 

Even   though  he  is  now  in  his   late   eighties,  Mr.    Hotchkis  has  maintained 
his    lively   enthusiasm  for   this   oral  history  project   through   the  four-year 
period  from  taping   through   the  transcribing  and  editing  processes.      He 
laboriously   read  and   checked   the  interview  transcripts   as   they  were  sent   to 
him,    answering   further  written  questions   and  making   slight   editorial   changes. 
To   assist   future  scholars   in  California  water  and  political  history,   he  has 
donated  his  papers   to  The  Bancroft  Library.      It  was   during   the  year  when  he 
was   reviewing   the   transcripts   that  Mr.    Hotchkis's  wife,   Katherine  Bixby 
Hotchkis,    died   after   a  lengthy   illness.      A   tribute  to  her,  written  by   the 
California  Historical  Society  and  reproduced   from  California  History,    the 
society's   publication,    is   in  the  appendix. 

Both  Mr.    Hotchkis's   life  and   that  of  his  wife  have  been  models      of   civic 
involvement.      Mr.    Hotchkis   discussed  this   involvement  with   candor,   humor  and 
a  genuine  sense  of  history,   guiding   us   through  many   episodes   crucial   to   an 
understanding  of   California  political  history  in  the  twentieth   century. 


Dr.    Sarah  Lee  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 


13  June  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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The  editor  asked  Mr.  Hotchkis  to  write  a  short  summary  of  his  early 
life  in  Los  Angeles.   He  supplied  the  following  remarks. 


Los  Angeles  in  1893,  when  I  came  into  the  world,  was  a  smallish  town 
of  around  100,000  people  with  horse  cars  and  carriages  as  the  only  means 
of  transportation. 

Besides  my  mother  and  father  I  had  an  older  sister,  Camilla,  who  was 
two-and-one-half  years  older  than  I  and  our  little  family  lived  in  rented 
flats  until  I  was  ten  years  old.  At  that  time,  my  mother  and  father  were 
able  to  buy  a  small  lot  in  the  southwest  part  of  Los  Angeles  on  Thompson 
Street  between  23rd  and  Adams  Street.  My  grandfather  Preston,  who  was  an 
architect,  designed  a  small  home  and  with  the  aid  of  a  mortgage  loan  my 
mother  and  father  built  the  house. 

Our  only  transportation  was  an  electric  streetcar  one  block  away  and 
the  fare  was  five  cents . 

My  public  grammar  school  was  Norwood  Street  School  about  six  blocks 
away. 

My  father's  occupation  was  a  life  insurance  salesman  and  our  family 
larder  depended  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  life  insurance  he  could  sell. 

We  had  a  tiny  vegetable  garden  in  our  little  back  yard  and  as  a  boy  I 
used  to  help  my  father  on  evenings  and  weekends  tend  the  vegetable  garden. 
When  I  was  14  my  father  unexpectedly  died  following  an  operation  and  with  a 
mortgage  on  our  little  house  and  no  family  income  we  were  on  very  thin  ice. 
My  mother  worked  up  a  clientele  of  giving  singing  lessons  at  home  while  I 
carried  a  morning  paper  route  on  a  bicycle  and  also  delivered  groceries  for 
a  nearby  grocery  store. 

I  attended  Los  Angeles  High  School  which  at  that  time  was  located  on 
Temple  Hill,  north  of  Temple  Street,  northwest  of  the  small  downtown 
district  and  adjacent  to  an  old  Spanish  cemetery.   I  got  a  job  in  the 
lunchroom  serving  hash  and  mashed  potatoes  in  return  for  which  I  got  my 
lunch  free. 

Los  Angeles  High  School  was  about  three  miles  from  where  we  lived  and 
I  had  to  take  the  streetcar  with  a  five  cent  fare  each  way. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  we  lived  consisted  of  families  more  or  less 
in  the  same  very  modest  income  status  as  our  family  and  my  contemporaries, 
both  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  were  lovely  young  friends. 
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A  large  vacant  lot  on  our  street,  Thompson  Street,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  West  Adams  Street  and  Thompson  Street,  served  as  a  neighborhood 
boys  playground  where  in  any  spare  time  we  played  football,  baseball  and 
had  track  meets  too. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  neighborhood  boys  who  played  with  me  on  our 
football  team  was  Archie  Chanley,  whose  father  was  a  neighborhood  doctor  of 
medicine.   He  was  insistent  that  his  son  be  a  top  violin  player  and 
reluctantly  his  son  went  to  his  lessons.   On  one  occasion,  however,  when  we 
were  going  to  have  a  game  with  an  outside  football  team  of  another  neighbor 
hood,  Archie  decided  to  play  football  and  skip  the  lesson.   He  had  brought 
his  violin  to  the  game  and  hid  it  in  the  weeds  so  that  he  could  pick  it  up 
on  the  way  home  as  if  he  had  gone  to  his  lesson. 

However,  after  the  game,  he  somehow  forgot  the  violin,  went  home,  and 
that  night  a  heavy  rainstorm  set  in.   At  breakfast  the  next  morning  his 
father  said  "where  is  your  violin"?  Poor  Archie  had  to  suffer  a  hard 
whipping  when  the  facts  came  out. 

The  happy  ending  to  this  boyhood  tale  is  that  later  in  life  when  Archie 
grew  up,  instead  of  a  violin  player  he  became  a  famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  tenor  and  toured  the  country  giving  concerts. 

At  Los  Angeles  High  School,  with  the  after  school  work  I  had  to  do  in 
delivering  newspapers  to  my  morning  and  evening  paper  route  besides  the 
grocery  work,  I  had  little  time  for  high  school  athletics.   I  did  make  the 
baseball  team  as  pitcher  in  my  senior  year  but  always  lacked  time  for 
practice. 

In  later  years  my  sister  married  and  moved  away.   I  went  to  Berkeley 
to  work  my  way  through  the  University  and  later  into  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World 
War  I. 

Returning  home  after  the  war,  my  mother  and  I  lived  in  the  house  while 
I  worked,  passed  my  examination  for  admission  to  the  California  Bar  and 
later  married  and  left. 


Preston  Hotchkis,  Sr. 
1979 


I      EARLY  YEARS 

[Interview   1:      September  27,    1977]## 

Family  History 

Stein:  I   thought  perhaps  we   could  begin  by  talking   about  your  own   family, 

your  own   roots.      Where  were  your  mother  and   father  from? 

Hotchkis:      My   father  was  born  in  Scotland,   and  he  was   one  of   twelve   children. 
They  weren't   a  wealthy   family   at  all  but  they  were  reasonably 
comfortably   fixed  what  with   twelve   children  and  since  usually  in 
Scotland  and  England  inheritance,      if   any,   went   from  older  son 
to  older  son,    and  he  was   the  youngest   of   the  family,     at    twenty- 
one  he  started  out   for   the  new  world,   for  South  America. 

He  went   to  Argentina     and  worked  there,  buying   a  little 
wheat  and  shipping   it   to  China.      He   didn't  have  much  money,   just 
a  little  bit,    and   the  sailing  ship  with  his  wheat   aboard  went 
down     in  a   typhoon.      He  was  broke. 

So,   he   came  on  up   to   southern   California,   Los  Angeles, 
where  he  met  my  mother  in   the   Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  which 
was   just   starting   then.      They  both  sang  in  the  choir.      And   that's 
where  the  romance  started.      They  were  married,    and  my   sister, 
Camilla,   who  was   two-and-a-half  years  older   than   I,  was  born  in 
Los  Angeles. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Michigan,   attended  school   there.      Later 
she  went   to  Austin,   Texas,   where  her  father,   my   grandfather,  who  was 
an   architect,   had  business.      But  she  always    considered  herself 
really   as   a  Texan.      Sometime  later  she  moved  to  Los  Angeles  with 
her  family. 


////This   symbol   indicates   that   a  tape  or   a  segment  of   a   tape  has 
begun  or  ended.      For  a  guide  to   the   tapes   see  page   114. 


Hotchkis: 

Stein: 

Hotchkis: 

Stein: 
Hotchkis: 


Stein: 


Hotchkis : 


Stein: 
Hotchkis : 


I  went   to   the  public  schools   in  Los  Angeles. 

Let's  not   leave  your  parents   quite  yet.      What   are  their  names? 

My   father's  name  was   Finlay  Montgomery  Hotchkis.      My  mother's 
maiden  name  was   Flora  C.    Preston. 

So   that's  how  you  got  your  name? 

That's  how  I  got  my  name,   yes.      I  was  baptized  James   Samuel 
Preston  Hotchkis,   but  I   later  dropped   the  James   Samuel  because 
it  was   just   too   long.      In  going   through   the  birth   records   of 
Los  Angeles   to   get  it    changed,   I   found   that   they  had  "James 
Samuel  Preston  Hotchkis,"   date  of  birth,    and  then  "female."      So 
I  had   to   get   that   changed!       [laughs] 

I  went   to  public  grammar  school  here  and   to   Los  Angeles  High 
School.      My   father  having   died  when  I  was   fourteen,    I,   of   course, 
worked  my  way   through  high   school,    as  well   as    through   college, 
like  a  lot  of   other  kids   did. 


Had  your  parents  had  much   education? 
get  a  lot  of  schooling? 


They  were  urging  you  to 


My  mother  had  a  high  school  education.      She  had  gone  to   the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  Mass.      She  didn't  go 
to   college   as   such.      My   father  had  gone   to  what  amounted   to  high 
school,    and  I   think  three  years   of   college  in  Scotland  and  before 
he   came   to  South  America.      Now  getting  back  to  my  own   education, 
I   stayed  out  after  finishing  high  school,    one  year   to  help 
my  mother  with   a  little  money,    and   also   to  maybe  have  a  little 
money   to   go  on   to   college. 

What  did  you  do? 

I  worked  in  an     insurance  office  as   a  file   clerk   and  I  worked  as 
a  carpenter's  helper  in  flats,  building   flats   at   that   time.      Any 
work  I   could  get   I   did.      Just  a  kid  out   of  high  school,   I  was 
strong   and  able  to  do  hard,   manual  work. 

My  mother  was   a  very  wise  person  because  she  said,   "Now," — 
she  always   called  me  Brother — "You're  head  of   the   family."      (My 
father  had  died  and  left  us  with  a  little  house  by   that    time.) 
"And  it's   going   to  be  a  lot  harder  for  me,"    speaking  of  herself, 
"to  have  you  away   from  home  at   college,  but   that's   one  of   the 
most  important   times   of  your  life,    and   I   think  in  as  much  as 
you  want   to  be  a  lawyer,   you  ought   to  go   to   college.      You  have 
to  go   to   college,   and  I   think  you  ought   to   go   away  from  home   to 
college." 


Hotchkis:   Well,  I  took  that  advice;  it  was  very  sound  advice,  and  I  chose 
Berkeley.   It  was  between  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  but  at  Berkeley 
I  felt  I  could  get  work  more  quickly.  And  I  did,  right  away,  as 
soon  as  I  got  off  the  ferry.   I  only  had  something  like  75c  when 
I  got  off  the  ferry,  so  I  had  to  get  to  work  very  soon. 

Well,  so  much  for  that,  as  far  as  the  education  is  concerned. 


Stein: 
Hotchkis 


Stein: 


Hotchkis; 


High  School 

How  did  you  decide  that  you  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer? 

I  had  decided  in  high  school,  Los  Angeles  High  School,  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.   I  had  to  take  Latin  and  Greek  because 
of  that.   Latin  was  very  hard  for  me.   Greek  was  not  hard  at  all 
and  I  liked  it.   The  construction  of  Latin  at  that  time  was 
very  difficult  for  me.   I  couldn't  take  Spanish  because  Spanish 
didn't  qualify  you  for  college  in  those  days,  in  the  modern 
language  requirement.   You  had  to  take  French  or  German. 

Do  you  want  me  to  continue  on  through? 

Before  you  leave  the  topic  of  high  school,  what  subjects  did  you 
particularly  enjoy? 

I  liked  debating,  and  I  liked  public  speaking.   I  thought  that 
if  I  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  that  debating  would  be  a  very 
handy  thing  for  me.   I  liked  American  history — that  was  really 
inspirational  to  me.   The  history  teachers  I  had  in  United  States 
history,  in  both  high  school  and  in  college,  were  just  wonderful. 
They  gave  me  a  feeling  of  our  free  system  and  what  made  this 
country  great.   It  has  left  a  permanent  imprint  in  me  all  through 
my  life  because  one  of  the  things  I  got  out  of  that,  piece  by 
piece,  was  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  a  land  of  opportunity. 
But  it's  a  two-way  street.   If  you  take  opportunity,  then  you 
should  repay  in  service  in  some  way  as  best  you  can  over  a  period 
of  time.   That's  what  makes  the  system  really  work,  in  my  feeling. 
Parenthetically,  some  years  later  when  I  was  back  in  Los  Angeles 
in  business,  to  my  surprise,  Los  Angeles  High  School  Alumni 
Association  gave  me  "The  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award." 

II 


Added  Notes  on  Family  and  Marriage 

Stein:     I  have  one  last  question  regarding  your  family.   What  is  the 
story  of  your  marriage  and  your  wife's  family? 

Hotchkis:   I  met  my  wife  down  here  in  Los  Angeles.   I  think  I  met  her  when 
she  was  a  senior  at  Vassar  College.   She  was  the  class  of  '21 
at  Vassar.   She'd  taken  two  years  at  Vassar,  and  then  her  junior 
year  she  took  at  Berkeley.   Then  she  went  back  to  Vassar  to 
graduate  in  '21,  and  she  was  back  home  at  Rancho  Los  Alamitos. 
I  think  very  shortly  after  she  graduated  I  met  her  at  some  party 
here,   in  Los  Angeles.   Then  I  went  down  to  see  her — that  was 
quite  a  jaunt  in  those  days,  because  that's  thirty  miles  down  to 
Rancho  Los  Alamitos. 

I  remember  I  used  to  go  down  there  and  help  her  father, 
with  her  and  her  sisters,  on  some  cattle  work.   That  was  when 
they  were  still  doing  cattle  work.   One  time  I  came  down  there 
she  was  making  orange  marmalade  to  sell  to  her  family  and  friends 
around  southern  California  to  raise  money  for  Vassar.   I  felt 
that  was  pretty  good.   It  was  very  enterprising.   She  went  east 
to  a  college  reunion  in  '22,  I  think  it  was,  and  I  sent  her 
little  messages  here  and  there  so  she  wouldn't  forget  southern 
California  and  particularly  me. 

We  were  married  in  December  1923.   Her  father  had  been  a 
member  of  the  President's  Agricultural  Commission,  and  he  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  was  going  to  come  out  for  the  wedding  which 
was  going  to  be  on  December  12  at  the  ranch.   I  think  it  was 
President  [Calvin]  Coolidge  at  the  time.  He  got  pneumonia,  and 
he  started  to  cross  the  continent  on  the  Santa  Fe  [Railroad] .   He 
got  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  Swift,  who  was  a  packer  and  a  friend 
of  his,  said,  "I'll  send  you  home  in  my  private  car."  Mr.  Bixby 
said,  "Henry  (or  whatever  his  name  was),  I  like  you  but  I 'm  a 
cattleman.   I'll  be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  go  home  in  a  meat- 
packer's  car.   I  would  rather  go  home  in  a  wooden  box."   They 
both  laughed  and  he  came  on,  and  we  kept  getting  these  telegrams 
from  him,  "I'll  walk  down  the  aisle  or  bust."  And  the  next  wire, 
"I  feel  like  hell,  but  here  I  come." 

Then  we  got  the  wire  he  was  taken  off  the  train  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  with  double  pneumonia.  At  that  fairly  high  altitude 
and  with  his  weight  and  so  forth,   it  didn't  look  good.   So  we 
cancelled  all  of  our  wedding  plans  and  my  stag  party.   We  were 
married  the  day  before,  on  the  eleventh,  down  at  the  ranch  with 
my  mother  and  my  sister,  and  Mrs.  Bixby  and  her  mother  (Granny 
Green),  and  Elizabeth  her  sister,  and  I  guess  maybe  her  brother 
was  present.  We  got  on  the  Santa  Fe  Chief  that  night.   I'm  the 
only  man  I  think  you  ever  knew  who  took  his  mother-in-law  on  his 
wedding  trip. 


Hotchkis:   We  went  to  Albuquerque,  and  went  in  to  see  Mr.  Bixby  [laughs], 
and  he  was  a  great  character.   When  we  went  in  to  see  him  he 
was  propped  up  in  bed.   I  thought  he  was  going  to  say,  "Well, 
Katherine,  congratulations  Pres,  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  be  there." 
He  said  with  panting  voice,  "Pres,  you  married  into  a  family  of 
the  damnedest  fools  in  the  world.   Take  old  Granny  Green  (that 
was  his  mother-in-law),  a  sweet  old  lady  but  a  damn  fool.  You 
take  Leslie  Huntington  (who  was  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bixby 's 
sister),  funny  and  witty,  but  a  damn  fool."   I  said,  "Well,  it's 
too  late  now,  Mr.  Bixby."  And  then  his  nurse  came  in,  and  said 
(he  hated  baby  talk),  "Now,  don't  you  want  a  backie  rub?"  And 
he  said,  "No,  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here."   [laughs] 

That  was  my  introduction  to  my  father-in-law  after  the 
wedding.   He  was  a  great  fellow,  a  wonderful  man,  we  just  got 
along  fine. 

Stein:     He  survived  that  bout  of  double  pneumonia? 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  he  did.   He  had  a  very  close  call,  but  he  got  over  that. 
It  was  very  serious  for  a  while.   I  guess  for  almost  a  week  it 
was  just  touch  and  go.  We  were  around  all  the  time.   Then  he 
finally  got  over  it. 

Stein:     Now,  could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  his  family,  because  I 

understand  the  Bixby  family  is  an  old  southern  California  family. 

Hotchkis:   They're  from  Maine.   They're  what  are  called  Maniacs.   Mr. 

Bixby 's  father,  John  Bixby,  was  with  a  group  that  drove  some 
sheep  across  the  continent  to  California  and  later  acquired 
Rancho  Los  Alamitos  with  the  help  of  Mr.  [Isaias  W.]  Hellman  of 
San  Francisco,  and  one  or  two  others.   Well,  there  were  three  of 
them.   They  bought  the  Rancho  Los  Alamitos.   The  Rancho  Los 
Alamitos  was  part  of  the  old  Spanish  grant  to  Nieto  by  the  King 
of  Spain.   The  old  Spanish  grant  was  300,000  acres,  and  it  extended 
from  about  Signal  Hill,  Long  Beach,  to  the  east  about  to  the 
Santa  Ana  River,  and  north  up  to  the  mountains  excluding  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission. 

fl 

Hotchkis:      The  old  adobe  house  was  built  by   this   Spaniard,   Nieto,    for  his 
bride  and   then   later  it   fell  into   disrepair  over  decades.      The 
ranches  were  later  broken  up   into  various  parts,    and  the  Rancho 
Los  Alamitos  was  one  of   them.      At   that   time  it  was   about   28,000 
acres. 

The  succeeding  Mexicans   that   got  it   didn't   pay   their   taxes 
on   it   and  when  California  became  part  of   the  United  States   it  was 
put  up   for  sale  because  of   the  lack  of  payment  of   taxes.      I.W. 


Hotchkis:   Hellman  of  San  Francisco  and  John  Bixby  and  the  third  man  (I'll 
think  of  it  in  a  minute — probably  after  you  leave  though!) — 
they  bought  it.   The  Hellman  family  still  owns  part  of  Rancho 
Los  Alamitos.   That's  about  the  story  of  it. 

Of  course  the  old  lore  of  that  now  has  gone  because  it's 
all  practically  subdivided,  except  part  of  the  Hellman' s  portion 
is  now  Leisure  World  for  a  retirement  community,  and  the  U.S. 
ammunition  dump.   They  have  a  tremendous  number  of  igloos  for 
ammunition  out  there  on  about  five  thousand  acres.   The  dump  is 
still  there.   It  sits  right  among  an  awful  lot  of  people. 

Stein:     Isn't  the  house  a  park?  The  ranch  house  itself. 

Hotchkis:   My  wife  and  my  oldest  son  [Preston  Bixby  Hotchkis]  were  responsible 
for  this.   When  a  lot  of  that  area  was  subdivided  around  there  and 
taxes  became  just  an  unbearable  burden,  the  question  was  what  to 
do  with  the  house  because  there  were  about  eight  acres  including 
the  house  that  were  not  included  in  these  subdivisions.   One 
member  of  the  family,  now  departed — one  of  her  brothers — wanted 
to  bulldoze  the  house  down,  sell  the  land  and  get  the  money. 

My  wife,  her  sister  who  lives  up  in  Santa  Ynez  and  Pres[ton 
Bixby  Hotchkis]  were  the  group  to  save  it,  and  made  a  deal  with 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  that  the  family  would  deed  it  to  the  city 
providing  the  city  kept  it  up  and  made  it  an  historical  site  open 
to  the  public.   And  it  was  done.   There's  been  about  three  hundred 
thousand  people  go  through  there  including  countless  thousands 
of  school  children. 

Sometime  if  you  have  any  time  you  ought  to  see  it.   Docents 
will  take  you  through  and  give  you  the  story.   The  story  is 
historically  correct  because  my  wife  wrote  it  and  saw  that  they 
learned  it,  so  that  there's  no  bunk  about  it  at  all.   They  have 
all  of  the  old  blacksmith's  shop,  the  tannery,  this  and  that, 
restored  out  there  so  that  the  kids  can  see  now  farming  and 
cattle  ranching  was  conducted  in  the  early  days.   It's  really  an 
amazing  place,  just  amazing. 

Stein:     I'd  love  to  see  it. 


II     OFF   TO   U.C.    BERKELEY,    1912-1916   //# 


Freshman  Year,    1912-1913 


First   Details 


Stein:  How   did  you   get   to  Berkeley? 

Hotchkis:      I    took  the    [S.S.]   Yale  which  was   $5.      It   left   at  seven  o'clock 
at  night.      I   think  it  was    in  San  Pedro.      There  were   two   coastal 
steamers,    the    [S.S.]   Harvard,    and   the    [S.S.]   Yale.      You  left 
San  Pedro   after   dinner   (there  was   no   dinner  on  board).      You 
had   a  berth   and  you  got   breakfast   and  you  were  off   the  steamer 
in   the  early  morning.      It  was   an   excellent   and  cheap  way   to   get 
to   San  Francisco. 

Stein:  Now,   what  year  was   this? 

Hotchkis:      That  was   August   1912,  because   I  was   in   the   class   of  1916.      I 

had  stayed  out.      I   should  have  been  a  year  ahead  of   that,   but  I 
had   to   stay  out  between  high   school  and   college  to  make  a  little 
money  and  help  my  mother. 

But   in  1912,    I'll  never  forget   going   across   the  Bay      in   the 
ferry   and  seeing   the  Berkeley  hills.      Of   course,    there  wasn't 
any   campanile  yet   at   that   time,   but  you  could  see  some  of  the 
buildings   in   the  distance.      It  was   really   a   thrill  to  me  to   go 
across   there  and   then   take   that  Key  Route  train  that  went  on  up 
to  Shattuck  and  University  Avenue,    and  get   off   there   and  walk  on  in. 

There  wasn't  any   difficulty   in  registration.      I   don't  know 
what  my   scholastic  standing  was   in  high   school.      I   imagine  it 
was   above  average,   but  at   the  time  I  went   to   the  university   they 
didn't  have   the  requirement   that   they   only   took   the  highest   12   1/2 
percent  of   the  graduating   class   in   the  high   schools.      I  might  not 
have  gotten  in.      I   don't  know.      I  wasn't   a  brilliant  scholar  but 
I   got  reasonably   good  marks,    and  particularly  in   the  subjects 
that   I   liked. 


Jobs ,  Sports ,  and  Fraternity  Life 


Hotchkis:   I  got  a  job  in  one  of  the  little  eating  houses  in  what  we  call 
a  coffee  shop  today  where  I  washed  dishes.   I  waited  on  table 
and  counter  and  so  forth,  and  got  my  meals  for  doing  that.   In 
addition  to  that  to  help  me  work  my  way  through,  I  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  send  sports  news , 
athletic  news,  and  other  news  from  the  university  that  they  might 
be  interested  in.   For  doing  that  I  would  get  25c  an  inch  for 
what  they  accepted.   I  made  a  similar  arrangement  with  the 
Evening  Express,  which  is  now  the  Herald-Examiner .   I  got  15c  an 
inch  for  the  afternoon  paper.   They  would  send  me  the  newspapers 
and  I  had  to  cut  out  the  things  that  they  printed  that  I  had 
sent  in,  and  that  was  my  billet-doux  for  compensation.   That 
helped  me  get  on  through.  Then  I  would  do  janitor  work  and  any 
kind  of  work  I  could  get  when  I  had  any  time  free.   I  also  was 
in  athletics,  and  so  forth. 

Stein:     Which  athletics? 

Hotchkis:  Well,  I  played  freshman  baseball.   I  boxed  all  through  college 
and  was  captain  of  my  team  in  my  senior  year.   I  wasn't  very 
good  on  baseball.   It  took  an  awful  lot  of  time,  especially  when 
you're  working  your  way  through. 

In  those  days  they  didn't  have  the  student  loans  they  have 
now  and  I'm  glad  they  didn't,  because  it  was  tough  to  do  it  that 
way.   But  you  appreciated  it  more. 

I  would  have  hated  to  have  gotten  out  of  college  owing.   I 
think  it  would  have  given  me  a  very  bad  start  in  life  because 
I  would  have  that  moral  and  actual  obligation  hanging  over  my 
head.   They  did  have  scholarships  but  my  scholastic  standard 
would  not  qualify  me  for  one  of  the  scholarships.   That  was  my 
start  up  there  in  college  and  I'll  never  forget  that  first  one 
year. 

I  didn't  know  whether  I'd  join  a  fraternity — I  knew  I 
couldn't  afford  to,  and  that  is  trivia  anyhow.   A  fraternity  is 
really  a  sympatico  boarding  house,  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
for  men.   I  finally  decided  later  on  that  after  a  semester  I  would 
join  a  house.   I  did,  and  I  was  very  happy,  and  I  was  house 
manager  later  on. 

Stein:     Which  one? 

Hotchkis:   That  was  Sigma  Nu.   It  was  a  good  experience  for  me,  and  I 

enjoyed  it.   But  it  was  part  of  getting  my  way  through  college. 


Stein:     Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  into  a  fraternity  house? 

Hotchkis:   I  lived  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  Davis fs  house.  Mr.  Davis  ran 

what  they  called  the  co-op  in  those  days  which  was  the  student 
co-op  store  on  the  campus.   I  rented  a  little  bedroom  with  a 
tiny  bath  in  the  basement  of  their  house  which  was  on  Bowditch 
between  Durant  and  Head's  School.*  I'll  always  remember  that 
[laughs].   I  hadn't  thought  of  that  for  a  long  time.   They  were 
a  very  lovely  family,  just  a  lovely  family. 

Stein:     Did  you  take  your  meals  there,  too? 

Hotchkis:  No.   All  I  had  there  was  a  place  to  sleep  and  then  I  took  my 
meals  elsewhere,  and  I  studied  of  course  there. 

Stein:     Where  did  you  eat? 

Hotchkis:   I  ate  usually  at  the  place  where  I  was  waiting  table  or  at  Ben 

Holman's  place  upstairs  on  Telegraph  Avenue,  unless  I  was  working 
out  some  other  place. 

Now,  I  never  forgot  this.   I  was  a  little  dilatory  in  writing 
my  mother  in  my  freshman  year.   All  of  a  sudden  I  think  some 
three  weeks  had  gone  past  and  I  got  a  telegram,  collect.   I 
remember  it  was  65c,  which  was  a  lot  of  money.   It  said  in  the 
telegram,  "I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  three  weeks,  are  you 
ill?  Please  answer."  Well,  boy,  I  answered  and  answered  right 
away.   [laughs] 

Stein:  Wonderful  mother's  way. 

Hotchkis:  I  can  always  remember  that. 

Stein:  Well,  I  know  at  that  time  there  were  no  dormitories  on  campus. 

Hotchkis:  No,  there  weren't. 

Stein:     But  there  was  a  dormitory  committee,  and  I  wondered  if  you  were 
at  all  involved  in  the  effort  to  get  dormitories. 

Hotchkis:  No,  I  wasn't.  I  think  they  had  a  women's  dormitory  at  the  time, 
somewhere.  I'm  not  sure.  I'm  just  not  positive  about  that.  No 
men's  dormitory  at  all.  There  were  fraternities  and  clubs  and 


*Mr.  Hotchkis  refers  to  the  Anna  Head  School  which  used  to  be 
located  in  Berkeley  and  now  is  part  of  the  Head-Royce  School. 
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Hotchkis: 


Stein: 


Hotchkis: 


Stein: 
Hotchkis : 
Stein: 
Hotchkis: 
Stein: 
Hotchkis : 


there  weren't  even  any   community  boarding  houses   at  that   time, 
where   a  bunch   of  men  get   together  and  rent   a  house.      There  just 
weren't  any,    that's   all. 

But   the  spirit   of   the  place — as  with   any   fraternity 
including  mine,    there  was   a  tinge  of  snobbishness   about   the  house 
that   I   didn't   like.      On   the  other  hand,    it  was   a  very  agreeable 
place   to   live.      The  fellows  were   all  busy   doing  their  own  thing 
and  so   forth.      And   the  fraternity   I  joined,  many  of  the  fellows 
weren't   from  wealthy   families   at  all.      Many  were  being  sent 
through  by   their  parents  were  on   a  pretty  slender  margin — they 
didn't  have  any  money   to   throw  around.      Others  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  working   their  way   through,    as   I  was. 


So,    it  was  more  on  my   economic   level, 
where   the  board  bill  was   very  high. 


There  were  houses 


In  those  days,   how  did  you  go  about   choosing  a  fraternity?      How 
did  they   go   about   choosing  you? 

In  those  days,    I   suppose,    they   did   then  as   they  probably   do  now. 
They  had  rushing   for  about   two  weeks,    and   the  same  thing  for  the 
girls'   houses.      They  would   take  you  on  parties   to   San  Francisco 
and  so   forth,    and   they'd  invite  you  over  there   for  lunch   to   their 
house,    to   the  fraternity  house,    and  you'd  meet   the  fellows.      It 
was   a  very  superficial   look.      I   could   tell  pretty  well. 

Though   for  the  first   semester  I  just   couldn't   afford   to 
join  any  house  at  all,    and  I   told  everybody  when  they   invited 
me,    "Thank  you  very  much,    I'd  be  glad  to   come,   but   I'm  not   going 
to  be  able   to  join  a  fraternity   for   the  foreseeable   future." 
Then  things  worked  out  so   that   after  maybe  a  little  more   than  a 
semester,    I  was   able   to  join  a  house,    and  one  where   I   could  do 
it  within  my   funds. 

Do  you  remember  about  how  much  it   cost? 

To  join  a  fraternity? 

Yes. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

And  board? 

I   don't   think  it  was  very  much,    about   $35  per  month. 
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Special  Experiences 


Stein:     What  about  your  studies? 

Hotchkis:   In  my  freshman  year  I  was  taking  French  because  I  thought  all 

I  had  was  some  French.   I  took  in  addition  public  speaking,  and 

I  took  some  spherical  trig,  I  think  it  was.   It  was  a  pretty 

tough  course.   And  paleontology — I'm  just  trying  to  think  of 

the  name  of  the  professor  of  paleontology;  gee,  that  was  interesting. 

I  enjoyed  it  tremendously. 

Although  I  didn't  take  any  courses  from  Henry  Morse  Stephens, 
I  used  to  join  seminars,  as  part  of  a  seminar  which  he  would 
head.   He  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  I  ever  met  in  my  life, 
besides  being  a  wonderful  gentleman. 

I  took  some  other  courses,  too,  and  I  can't  remember  which, 
but  the  only  course  I  ever  failed  was  French.   I  was  so  mad  at 
myself  that  I  decided  I  would  take  four  years  of  it,  and  I  got  A's 
later  on,  right  along.   Unfortunately,  they  teach  conversation 
along  with  the  French  but  it  helped  me.   The  fact  that  I  had  that 
background  of  four  years  of  French  helped  me  immeasurably  when 
I  went  to  the  U.N.   Not  that  you  depend  upon  what,   in  my  case, 
would  be  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  when 
you're  negotiating  any  treaty  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I 
could  sit  down  and  make  myself  understood,  with  a  lot  of  work, 
with  some  of  the  French  diplomats  and  Belgian  diplomats.   I 
always  wanted  to  take  Spanish,  but  I  didn't  take  any  Spanish  until 
later  on. 

Stein:  You  said  you  took  public  speaking. 

Hotchkis:  I  took  public  speaking,  yes. 

Stein:  Who  taught  that? 

Hotchkis:  As  you  asked  that  question  I  was  thinking  of  the  name. 

Stein:  Flaherty? 

Hotchkis:   Flaherty?  No,  I  think  it  was  Drury.   It  was,  it  was  Newton 

Drury ,  I  believe.   There  were  two  brothers,  Aubrey  Drury,  and 
Newton  Drury,  and  I  think  it  was  Newton  Drury. 

Stein:     He  had  only  just  graduated.   He  graduated  in  1912. 
Hotchkis:   I  know,  yes. 
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Stein:     Did  you  do  any  debating  in  college? 

Hotchkis?   I  didn't  have  the  time  to  join  a  debating  team.   I  was  asked  to. 
But  we  had  our  own  debates  to  qualify  ourselves  on  marks,  and 
so  forth,  in  our  course.   And  I  enjoyed  it.   I  enjoyed  public 
speaking  very  much.   I  got  an  awful  lot  out  of  it. 

Newton  Drury  was  a  good  teacher  even  though  he  had  just 
graduated  from  college.   A  wonderful  man.   When  you  said  Flaherty 
that  flashed  back  to  something  that  strikes  familiar,  but  I 
couldn't  say  I  ever  had  a  course  from  him. 

Now,  that  was  pretty  much  my  freshman  year.   Coming  back 
for  vacation,  I  had  to  save  enough  money  to  get  on  the  S.S. 
Harvard  or  Yale ,  $5  to  Los  Angeles ,  which  was  a  wonderful  way 
to  travel,  and  just  about  as  quick  a  way  as  there  was  to  travel. 
Not  quite  as  quick  as  the  Lark  [a  train] ,  but  the  steamers  cost 
so  much  less  than  the  Lark,  I  couldn't  afford  the  Lark. 

Stein?     What  did  you  do  during  Christmas  and  summer  vacations? 

Hotchkis:   I  always  worked  Christmas,  too.   I  would  wrap  packages  at  Brock 
&  Company  (they  were  jewelers  here  in  Los  Angeles)  and  deliver 
packages  on  my  bicycle.   That  was  a  combination  job  of  being 
delivery  boy  and  package  wrapper. 

In  the  summer  time — what  I  did  my  first  summer  was  to  work 
with  Mr.  Lea  A.  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles,  a  vice-president  of 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.   I  wrote  him  while  I  was 
still  up  at  Berkeley  about  a  summer  job.   He  very  kindly  wrote 
back  and  said,  "I'll  give  you  a  job  as  assistant  gardener  at 
my  house  in  Los  Angeles,  or  I  would  suggest  that  you  consider 
selling  life  insurance,  accident  and  health  for  Pacific  Mutual." 
Of  course,  if  I  did  the  latter,  I  would  be  working  on  straight 
commission,  and  I  would  only  get  what  I  had  made  from  the  cases 
I  had  actually  sold. 

I  decided  to  do  that,  starting  from  the  end  of  my  freshman 
year,  the  first  summer  vacation.   I  sold  accident  insurance, 
health  insurance,  and  life  insurance  for  Pacific  Mutual,  going 
from  office  to  office.   I  was  probably  thrown  out  of  more  offices 
than  you've  ever  heard  of. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  trainings  for  me,  because 
you  had  to  learn  how  to  approach  a  situation,  a  person  with  one 
personality,  and  another  man  with  another  personality,  and  then 
how  to  present  your  situation  in  a  form  that  might  arouse  his 
interest,  and  then  how  to  close  the  case — because  your  bread  and 
butter  depends  upon  how  many  of  those  cases  you  can  close. 
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Hotchkis:   By  the  end  of  the  summer  I  had  made  not  a  lot  of  money  at  all, 
but  I  had  made  enough  money  to  help  my  mother,  and  also  to  help 
me  get  back  on  to  college. 

If 


Later  Years  at  U.C.  Berkeley 


Important  People  and  Societies 


Hotchkis:   After  I  had  finished  my  summer  time  here  and  was  going  back  to 
college,  I  had  to  look  forward  the  next  summer  to  having  as  a 
little  start,  the  renewal  commissions  on  the  business  I  had 
written  the  summer  before.   But  I  had  to  go  ahead  and  sell  more 
insurance  all  the  time  because  some  of  those  policies  didn't 
renew.   I  did  that  every  summer  that  I  was  up  at  Berkeley.   I 
came  home  and  I  always  sold  insurance. 

That  training  was  one  of  the  greatest  trainings  I  ever  had 
in  my  life.   It's  something  you  don't  get  in  school.   It's  just 
up  to  the  man  or  woman  themselves  and  some  personalities,  you 
know,  are  very  difficult  to  get  along  with.   Some  are  outright 
rude,  and  others  are  easier  to  get  along  with.   But  the  people 
that  are  easier  to  get  along  with  might  be  the  hardest  to  close 
and  get  the  check  finally. 

That  lasted  all  through  my  college.   Those  renewals  were  a 
great  help  in  getting  me  on  through  college,  because  as  I  became 
an  upper  classman  my  studies  were  harder.   I  had  to  study  longer, 
and  I  didn' t  have  as  much  time  to  work  on  the  outside  as  I  had 
when  I  was  a  freshman.   But  that  to  me  was  a  great,  great  boon. 

Then  when  I  got  out  of  Berkeley  and  came  down  here  to  Los 
Angeles,  that  was  1916,  I  went  to  night  school  in  law,  at  USC 
[University  of  Southern  California]  law  school  here.   I  was 
still  selling  insurance  in  the  daytime  until  I  went  into  the 
Navy  in  World  War  I. 

Stein:     Now,  before  we  leave  the  topic  of  U.C.  Berkeley,  are  there  any 
other  courses  you  want  to  mention  that  were  particularly 
influential  in  your  upper  years? 

Hotchkis:   I  mentioned  paleontology,  and  I  mentioned  public  speaking.   I 

took  a  course  in  economics  and  geography  which  were  exceedingly 
interesting.   And  French  was  a  challenge.   Having  flunked  it 
once,  why,  it  was  a  real  challenge  for  me.   It  was  the  only  thing 
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Hotchkis: 


Stein: 
Hotchkis: 


Stein: 
Hotchkis; 


I  ever  flunked  in  college  or  any  school  I   think.      And   there 
probably  were  other   courses   that  have  slipped  my  mind  right   now 
that  impressed  me.      Among  the  men  who  were  stand-outs  were  giants 
on  the  Berkeley   faculty;    I  mentioned  one  in  Henry  Morse  Stephens. 
Then   there  was  Professor    [Carl  C.]   Plehn  in  economics.      Flaherty 
used  to   coach  us,    as   I   recall,   in  debating.      I   think  that's  what 


comes  back  to  me.      I 
he  used   to   coach  us. 


don   t   think  I  took  a   course  under  him,   but 


I  know  he   coached  the  debating   team  four  years   earlier. 

He  was   just  wonderful.      When  I  was   in  my   senior  year,    I  was   also 
then  in  my   freshman  year  of  law  at  Berkeley,    that  was   at  Boalt 
Hall.      Professor    [Orrin]    O.K.   McMurray,   Matthew  C.   Lynch,    and 
"Captain"    [Alexander  M. ]   Kidd  were   three  of   the  great   law 
professors — "Captain"   Kidd  on   crimes,    and  Lynch  on  procedure   and 
contract   law.      Those  men  were  just   stand-outs.      Then,    if  you  were 
majoring   in  law,   your  senior  year  of  undergraduate  was   your 
freshman  year  of   law,    and   that  helped  me  an   awful  lot,   because 
I  was   able  to  get   in  another  year  of   law  down  here  before  I 
went  into   the  Navy.      Then  it  was   the  USC  law  school  at  night. 

Can  you   think  of  other  names   of   faculty?      Professor  Wheeler? 

Benjamin   Ide  Wheeler  was   president   then.      He  used   to   ride  horse 
back  around   the  campus   occasionally   in   the  most  meticulously 
tailored   riding  habit  you  ever  saw  and  on  a  good  horse.      I   guess 
he  was  pretty  good.      The  students   used   to   say  that  at  unversity 
meetings,   which  they  used   to  have  quite   regularly  and  I  enjoyed, 
he  would  always   come  out   and  say,    "It's   good   to  be  here."     And 
so   the  saying   around   campus  was,    "It's   good   to  be  here  on   ten 
thousand  a  year."      That  was  his   salary.      Everybody   thought,    gee, 
that's   one   thing.      [laughter]      Mrs.   Wheeler  was  very  nice,    too. 
They  had  one  son  who  was   two  years   ahead  of  me  at   college  who  was 
a  nice   fellow. 

I   remember  being   there    [at   the  Wheeler's  house]    in  my   senior 
year,    and   twelve  men  were  asked   to   dinner  at   the  Wheeler's 
house.      It  was   quite  an  occasion   for  me.      I   remember   there  it 
was   1916,   and  the  world  war  had  broken  out   in  Europe.      We  were 
not   in  it  yet.      He  made  some  very  pro-German  remarks   that   came 
out   in  the  press   later  on   and  which   really   ruffled   the   feathers   of 
quite  a  few  of  us  around   there.      We  felt  we  shouldn't  be  showing 
any  sides   at  all,   particularly  when  you're  president  of   a  university 
in  a  country  that's  neutral,    that's  not   even   in  the  war  yet.      That's 
before  we  got   into   it.      The  only  pang  of   disappointment  I  had  in 
that  dinner  is   in  his   remarks  which  were   certainly  not  neutral, 
I'd  say   that.      They  weren't  neutral. 
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Stein:     Your  files  mentioned  you  were  a  member  of  several  honor  societies. 
The  Golden  Bear? 


Hotchkis:   Yes,  in  the  Winged  Helmet,  the  Golden  Bears,  Skull  &  Keys,  and 

all  that  kind  of  stuff.   I  was  varsity  crew  manager  in  my  senior 
year,  and  I  had  to  get  the  crew  house  moved  over  across  the 
estuary  in  Oakland  so  that  it  would  be  closer  because  it  took 
too  long  for  the  fellows  to  get  on  the  street  car  and  get  down 
there,  and  get  back  in  the  evening.   I  always  liked  crew  very 
well,  and  rowed  a  little.   I  didn't  make  the  freshman  crew  because 
I'm  not  tall  enough.  So,  in  my  senior  year  I  was  crew  manager,  and 
I  enjoyed  it — living  on  the  training  table,  Delta  Tau  house,  and 
then  I  would  take  the  early  morning  work  out.  We'd  run  three 
miles  in  the  morning,  and  then  come  back  for  breakfast.   We  just 
murdered  breakfast,  as  you  can  well  imagine.   [laughs] 

Stein:     My  understanding  is  that  the  Golden  Bear  Society  played  a  very 

important  role  in  student  affairs  because  it  included  input  from 
both  faculty  and  students. 

Hotchkis:   That's  right.   The  Golden  Bear  was  a  very  fine  organization 

because  it  did  have  the  faculty  and  the  men  students.   I  understand 
they  have  the  women  now,  which  it  should  be,  but  they  only  had 
men  there  at  the  time.   The  women's  comparable  organization  I 
think  was  the  Prytanean  Society  if  it  still  exists.   I  don't 
know  if  it  does  or  not. 

Stein:     It  does. 

Hotchkis:      But  Golden  Bears  met   in   that   long  house  that   they   don't   allow 
them  to  meet  in  right  now  because  it's   unsafe. 

I   had   to  be   the  senior  speaker  at  graduation  at   that   time. 
They  had  me   down  as  James   Samuel  Preston  Hotchkis  which  was, 
of   course,    the  way   I  was   registered  at   the   time,   until   I   changed 
it   to  Preston  Hotchkis.      I  made  a  mistake  in  doing   that,    I   think 
in  looking  back  because  my  oldest   son,   who's   president  of   this 
company  now,    is  Preston  Bixby  Hotchkis — Bixby   for  his  mother.      We 
get  our  mail  mixed  up   quite  a  little  bit.      I   tell  him  he  gets  my 
check  and  I  get  his  bills    [laughs].      He   says,   "I  wish  that  were 
true." 


Stein:  In   fact,   he  got  a  telephone  message   from  me  once  that  was  meant 

for  you. 
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More  on  Sports 


Hotchkis:   Among  the  wonderful  fellows  who  were  on  my  boxing  team  was 

Walter  Gordon.*  Walter  Gordon  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  in 
college,  and  he  made  an  outstanding  success  of  his  life.   He 
was  so  good  as  an  amateur  boxer  that  he  was  offered  what  was 
then  considered  a  fortune,  $25,000  to  turn  professional.   He 
turned  it  down  because  he  went  on  with  his  law,  and  he  became 
a  lawyer,  and  then  became  head  of  the,  I  think  the  Youth 
Authority  in  California.   Then  was  appointed  by  Eisenhower,  I 
think,  as  governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  it? 

Stein:     Yes. 

Hotchkis:   He  raised  a  family.   Had  one  son  at  Cal,  played  football  there 
I  think.   But  Walter  was  just  a  wonderful  man,  and  an  awfully 
good  boxer.   I  was  so  glad  that  he  didn't  turn  professional.   He 
was  too  good  a  man  for  that — too  much  upstairs  in  his  head.   He 
made  a  great  success  of  his  life.   We  were  always  good  friends. 
Of  course  he  was  a  wonderful  football  player  too. 

Stein:     Who  else  do  you  remember  from  your  teams? 

Hotchkis:   That  was  on  the  boxing  team?   The  Hazard  brothers,  and  both  of 
them  were,  I  think,  on  my  boxing  team.   And,  a  fellow  named 
Howard  Wheeler  who  used  to  box  and  about  my  weight. 

Stein:     You  were  what,  a  lighweight? 

Hotchkis:   I  was  a  middleweight,  but  I  weighed  152,  and  the  limit  on  that 

weight  was  158.   Jimmy  Doolittle  was  two  years  behind  me,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  outfit.   He  was  terrific.   I 
remember  we  were  going  to  have  our  annual  intercollegiate  boxing 
match  with  Stanford,  and  the  night  before  I  came  down  with  the  flu. 
They  put  me  for  a  couple  of  nights  in  the  hospital. 

Jimmy  Doolittle  had  to  fight  my  fight  against  my  good  friend 
Eric  Pedley,  who  was  a  great  polo  player  at  the  time,  was 
internationally  good.   Jimmy  Doolittle  only  weighed  130  Ibs., 
and  Pedley  weighed  about  157  or  8.   Doolittle  had  to  fight  his  own 


*Walter  Gordon  graduated  from  U.C.  Berkeley  and  Boalt  Hall  Law 
School.   He  also  was  the  first  black  person  and  the  first 
Calif ornian  to  make  All-American.   Later,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
College  Football  Hall  of  Fame.  See  Walter  Gordon  Oral  History 
Project,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1980. 
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Hotchkis:      match,   and  he  had  to   fight   another  match,    and   then  Pedley  in 

the   third  match.      They  went   out   and  shook  hands,    and  then  Jimmy 
led  with  a  left,   and  crossed  with  a  right,   and  happened  to  hit 
Pedley  right  on  the  point  of  the  chin.      Out  went  Pedley  in 
tw  enty  s  e  co  nds . 

Well,    twenty  years   later  Jimmy  Doolittle  was   then  in   the 
U.S.    air  force,   and  he  tells   about  this.      He  was   in  New  York, 
Long   Island,    and   they  were  having   the  international  matches, 
polo  matches,   between   the  United  States   and  Great  Britain.      He 
thought  he  saw  this   fellow  riding  number  one  for  the  United  States 
just  "hell- for- leather."     He  was  wonderful,    and  Doolittle   thought, 
"That  looks  like  Pedley."     He  looked  down  the  program,   and  he 
decided  it  was.      So,   between   chukkers   as  Pedley  got  off  his 
horse,   Jimmy  Doolittle  went   up   and  said,    "Hello,   Eric,   I'm 
Jimmy  Doolittle."     And  Eric  held  out  his  hand,   and  said,   "Hello, 
Jimmy,    I  met  you  once  before   twenty  years   ago   for  twenty  seconds." 
[laughter] 

Stein:  Do  you  remember  anyone   from  your   crew? 

Hotchkis:      Waldy  Falk  was   the  captain,    I    think,    and   there  was   a   fellow 

named  Pop  Lamb  on  the  crew,  and  Wayland  Auger  who  later  was  a 
general  in  the  Army,  who's  retired  now.  Ernie  Camper  was  the 
coxswain.  Well,  those  are  the  only  ones  I  can  remember  right 
off  the  bat.  I  haven't  thought  about  them  for  decades,  I  guess. 

Stein:  What  house? 

Hotchkis:      Phi  Kappa  Sigma.      Ah,    Charlie  Kierulf.      That's   pretty  good  to 
remember  all  of   those.      I  haven't   thought  of   them  since  I   left 
college  almost.      And  one  more  who   lives   in  San  Francisco — his 
last  name  is  Penny.      He's   an  accountant,    certified  public 
accountant.      I've   forgotten  his   first  name. 

Stein:  Well,   you're   incredible  to   remember  all   these  names. 

Hotchkis:  Well,    I  just   dredge   them  up,    I  never  even   thought   of   it. 

Stein:  Do  you  have  any  pictures   of   any  of   those  old   teams? 

Hotchkis:  I  have   the  pictures   in  the  Blue   and  Gold  at  home. 

Stein:  We  have  those. 

Hotchkis:      I   don't  have  any  other  pictures  of  it.      Of   course,    in   those  days 
they   didn't   take   the  pictures   they   do  now. 
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Hotchkis:      This   is   somewhat   interesting.   When  I   first  went   to  Berkeley,   oh, 
within  two  or  three  months  after  I  was  in   college,    the  athletic 
relations  were  broken  off  between  Stanford  and  Cal  for  some 
reason.      I   don't   remember  why.      I  was   a  freshman  member  on   the 
committee   that  was   appointed  from  Berkeley  by   the  president  of 
the  university  to   endeavor  to  patch   the  relations   up.      And  I   can 
remember,    to  me   that  was   as   serious   a  chore  as   the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of   the  United  States    [laughs].      I  just  happened 
to   think  about  that  because  that  was  my   first   exposure   really   to 
something   for   the  university. 

I  became  active  in  a  lot  of   different   student   things.      I 
was   asked   to  run  for  president  of   the  student  body,  but   I 
couldn't   do  it.      It  would   take  too  much   time — and   the  same  as 
president   of  my  junior   class   and  senior   class.      I  just   couldn't 
do   it.      Because   if  you're  working  your  way  through   and   then 
you're   doing   a   little  athletics,   you  better  not   do   anything   else 
or  you' re  going   to   come  out  short  on  your  marks   and  roll   right 
out  of   college.      A   lot  of   fellows   did,   of   course. 

I   did   try   to   engage  in  all   the  activities   I   could  do  because 
I   felt   the  spirit  of  the   thing  at  the  time  was,    if  you   could  do 
it,  why   do   it!        You  make   an  awful   lot  of   friends   that  way,    too. 
My   class  meets   every  year,   we  have  a  reunion.      Last  year  we  had 
it  with   the  women   too,   and  it  was   just   lovely.      Chancellor 
[Albert]   Bowker  said   that   it  was   one  of  the  most   delightful 
reunions  he  had  attended  because  of   the  spirit   of   it.  - 

Stein:  What   else  happened  on   that   committee  to  bridge   the  gap  with 

Stanford?     Were  you  successful? 

Hotchkis:      Yes  we  were,    over  a  period  of   time.      We  met,   I   remember,   at   the 
Palace  Hotel.      I  had  never  been  in   the  Palace  Hotel  before.      I 
was   just  a  kid  from  the  country,   and  it  was   so  grand   that   I 
didn't  know  such  a  thing  existed.      We  met   in   a  room  upstairs. 
There  weren't  any  press   present  because  the  press   for  some  reason 
either  didn't  want   to   come  or  weren't   allowed.      I   don't  know 
which.      They  had,    I   think,   one  professor  from  each  university,    and 
they  had  one  student   from  each   class — a  male   student. 

We  met,    I'd  say,    several   times.      We   finally  got   together  on 
things   that  seemed  very   important  at   that   time,    [chuckles]   but  would 
seem  a  little   like  trivia  at   the  present   time. 

Stein:  Do  you  remember  how  you  reached  the   compromise? 
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Hotchkis:     Well,   it  was   one  of  those  give  and  take  things,   as   I  recall. 
I  don't  recall  all  of  the  burning  issues  of  the  time.      It  may 
have  had   to   do  with  maintaining   a  standard  of  scholarship.      It 
may  have  had  to   do  with   the  kind  of  jobs   that   athletes  were 
given  because  in  those  days  you  couldn't  recruit.     You  had  to 
be  very,   very  careful. 

We  were  playing  rugby   at   that   time,   not  American   football. 
We   changed,    I   think,    in  my  junior  year   to  American  football. 

Then  I  was   one  of   the   committees   that  hired   coach  Andy 
Smith  for  Gal.     He  was  a  great  man  when  he   came  in.      That  was 
later  on. 


Berkeley   city  elections    for  council  or  any  offices  or 
whatnot   I   always   liked   tremendously  because  I   always   got   a  job. 
You  got   $5   a  day,    and  that  was  big  pay.      That  was   one  of   the 
things   I    tried   to   do   in-between   times   as   other   fellows   did,    too. 
I   can  remember   that  was   a  great  help   to  me. 

Stein:  Now,   while  you  were  at  U.C.   Berkeley,    the  Panama-Pacific 

Exposition  was   going  on  in  San  Francisco.      Did  you  get  over  to 
that? 

Hotchkis:      That's   right.      In  going   to   the  library   at  night   to  study,   you'd 
look  across    the  Bay   on  a  clear  night,    and  see   the  glow   from  the 
lights   of   that  exposition.      My   goodness,    I  want   to   tell  you,    it 
was   one  of   the  worst   distractions   in  the  world  for  me  because  I 
wanted  to  be  over  there  and  see  it  so  much.      I   did  get  over  a 
couple  of   times   particularly  when  somebody   from  southern  California 
would   come  up   there,    some   friend,    and  ask  me  over,    and  I  would  do 
it.      I   couldn't  afford  it,   but   I   guess   two  or   three   times 
altogether  I  went.      Oh,  but   the  sight   from  Berkeley  of   that 
exposition  was   just  gorgeous,   just  gorgeous.      I   remember  that 
exposition  very  well.      In  fact,    it's   the  greatest   exposition  I 
ever  went   to. 


Transition:      U.C.    Berkeley  and  World  War  I 


Hotchkis:      Now,    let's  see  if   there's   anything  else.      In  my  senior  year  a 
lot  of   the  men,    and  quite  a  few  women  would  leave   college  to 
enlist,  women  in  the  Red  Cross,    and  the  men  in   the  Army  or  the 
Navy.      The  Air  Force  wasn't  very  much   then,    it  was  just 
beginning   to   go.      That's  beginning   to  be  a   factor.      Many  of  my 
friends  went   to   training   school,    got   commissions,    and  then  were 
among   the   first   to  go  overseas.      Quite  a  few  of   them,   poor 
fellows,   were  killed.      They  were  among   the  first  wave   that  went 
in. 
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Hotchkis:   I  can  never  forget  that  because  it  made  me  wonder,  "Pres,  what 

are  you  doing  here  in  college?  We're  not  in  the  war  yet,  but  it 
looks  as  if  we're  going  to  be  in  it.   You  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  what  you're  going  to  do." 

II 

Hotchkis:      I   felt  a  little  uncomfortable  that   I  wasn't   doing   it,    that   I 
wasn't  going  in  myself.      Then  I   thought,   "Well,   if  we  go  into 
the  war,    then  I  will  enlist  right  away  but  in  the  meantime  I 
had  better  stick  with  my   education."     Also,    I  wanted   to  help 
my  mother  in  every  way   I   could.      So  I   did,    that  was   the   course 
I   took. 

II 

Hotchkis:   Well,  we  were  in  the  war  by  the  time  I  graduated  and  I  came 
back  here,  and  as  I  said  I  went  to  night  school  at  USC  law 
school  and  then  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Stein:     Why  the  Navy? 

Hotchkis:   I've  always  been  ocean  minded,  I  guess,  that's  why,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  in  submarines.   I  was  in  officer's  class  here  at  San  Pedro. 
It  took  nine  months  to  finish  a  very,  very  intensive  course  in 
navigation.  Naturally  spherical  trig  came  in  handy,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Of  course,  ROTC  was  the  big  thing  then.   There  was  no  monkey 
business  about  that  at  all — that  was  part  of  your  curriculum, 
and  you  jolly  well  had  better  do  the  best  you  could. 

If 

Stein:     That's  why  you  came  back  down  here? 

Hotchkis:   When  I  finished  college  I  came  back  down  here  because  I  had  my 
insurance  renewals  to  do.   I  wanted  to  take  another  year  of  law 
anyhow,  and  I  did. 

Then  I  was  away  in  the  Navy  for,  I  guess,  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half — around  here  though.   I  never  got  overseas.   It  was 
the  disappointment  of  my  life  that  I  could  not  get  overseas.   I 
was  sent  up  to  Mare  Island  to  be  commissioned  as  an  ensign  and 
then  I  was  on  a  submarine  for  a  little  while  around  here.   Then 
the  war  was  over. 

I  never  got  overseas,  and  there  wasn't  anything  I  could  do 
about  it.   I  felt,  I  want  to  tell  you,  some  awfully  uncomfortable 
feelings  for  a  young  man  who  feels  that  he  can  serve  his  country 
a  lot  better  if  he's  just  given  a  chance  to  do  it,  and  he's 
stuck  down  here  instead  of  letting  him  go  overseas.   But,  that's 
the  way  things  go,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  other  fellows  that 
probably  were  disappointed  the  same  way. 
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III   ROLES  IN  THE  U.C.  BERKELEY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AND 
ESTABLISHING  UCLA 


Stein:     Just  to  finish  up  on  U.C.  were  you  involved  after  you  graduated 
in  alumni  affairs? 


Hotchkis:   Yes,  I  was.   I  was  a  trustee  of  the  Alumni  Association.   I  was 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  a  regent  ex  officio 
for  two  years. 

Stein:     When  was  that? 

Hotchkis:   [he  reads  off  a  plaque  on  his  office  wall]   I  was  president  of 

the  Alumni  Association  in  '39  and  '40.   I  was  also  a  trustee  and 
vice-president  just  previously.   The  office  of  president 
alternated  between  a  northern  Calif ornian,  and  a  southern 
Calif ornian.   Judge  Warren  Olney  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
famous  lawyers  of  the  state,  was  president  the  year  before  I 
became  president. 

His  professional  practice  took  him  on  a  long  case  in 
Washington,  B.C.   So,  he  had  to  be  away,  and  I  had  to  do  all 
of  the  work  really  of  the  president.   Then  1^  became  president  and 
I  was  president  for  two  years.   (And  I  said,  why  not  just  be 
president  one  year.   I  mean  actually  president.)   I  enjoyed  that 
experience  tremendously. 

In  those  days  the  Board  of  Regents  was  not  politicized  at 
all.   Nobody  cared  what  party  anybody  else  belonged  to.   There 
was  no  partisanship  in  the  decisions  at  all.   It  was  what  was 
best  for  the  university,  that's  all.   Mr.  Ed  Dickson  of  Los 
Angeles  was  the  chairman  of  the  Regents  for  one  term,  and  a 
very  good  chairman.   During  the  time  I  was  on  the  board  as  an 
ex  officio  regent,  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  the 
university  should  establish  two  more  years  at  UCLA.   It  had 
already  established  two  years,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
down  here. 
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Stein:     I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  were  involved  in  that. 

Hotchkis:   I  was  right  up  to  here  [indicates  his  nose].   UCLA  was  then  out 
on  Vermont  Avenue,  what  used  to  be  the  Normal  School,  I  think. 
The  question  was  whether  they  would  have  four  years.   I  can 
remember  some  of  the  regents  from  northern  California  saying, 
"What,  a  four  year  University  of  California  in  southern 
California,  where  most  of  them  are  Mexicans  or  Indians,  or 
something?"  Of  course,  that  ruffled  the  feathers  of  Dickson  and 
myself.   We  went  to  the  mat  on  it  [laughs]  and  finally  it  was 
voted  to  go  for  four  years. 

The  Berkeley  alumni  in  southern  California  did  one  of  the 
greatest  things  when  UCLA  became  a  four  year  institution  in 
going  out  and  helping  them  become  a  university,  particularly 
when  they  moved  into  Westwood.   The  alumni  helped  them  with  some 
of  their  songs,  and  this  and  that,  and  some  of  the  things  that 
go  with  student  life  because  all  of  a  sudden  there  they  were 
[UCLA],  and  they  didn't  have  any  of  that  background.   UCLA  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  acknowledged  that  at  all.   I've  spoken 
to  them  on  several  occasions  about  it,  because  I  think  that  there 
were  some  of  these  people,  as  I  recall,  around  southern 
California — men  and  women — who  just  did  a  great  job. 

Stein:     Who  were  some  of  the  other  people  you  remember? 

Hotchkis:   Mrs.  Helen  van  Dyke  was  one,  and  Eleanor  Banning  Macfarland  was 
another,  and  Eleanor  Earle  Henshaw  was  another.   There  were  a 
lot  of  others. 

Stein:     What  sort  of  things  did  these  women  and  the  other  alumni  do? 

Hotchkis:   They'd  go  out  and  help  them  get  their  student  body  organized. 

Give  them  the  benefit  of  the  experience  that  was  up  at  Berkeley. 

Stein:     They  had  all  gone  to  Berkeley? 

Hotchkis:   They'd  all  gone  to  Berkeley,  yes.   They  were  all  Berkeley  graduates, 
and  it  was  just  trying  to  get  them  broken  in.   Berkeley  had  sent 
down  some  of  their  star  faculty  so  as  to  give  UCLA  a  start  on 
having  academic  quality,  which  they  should  have  done.   Some  of 
the  Berkeley  greats  of  the  time  were  sent  down  here.   It's  a 
tremendous  institution.   But,  I  recall  that  early  period  very 
well. 

Well,  now,  there  are  other  questions  you  want  to  ask  me, 
I'm  sure. 
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Stein:  Just  on  the  UCLA  matter.      I  know  one  objection  of  setting  up  a 

second  campus  was   the  question  of  control,  whether  there  would 
be   a  central  authority   for   the  University  of   California  or  if 
each   campus  would  be  separate.      Where   did  you  line  up  on   that? 

Hotchkis:      For  the  control  end  of  it,  because  I  felt  very  strongly  that  an 
institution  as   important  as   the  University  of  California  should 
have  a  central   center,   a  command  center.      1  didn't  visualize 
that  it  was  going  to  have  nine  campuses  as  it  does   today.      But, 
just  making  two   campuses,   one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south 
wouldn't   cause  problems.      At   that   time  Davis  was  a  part  of 
Berkeley,    it  wasn't   a   campus   in  itself,    and   the  medical  school 
in  San  Francisco  was  also  a  part  of  Berkeley.      There  were  really 
two   campuses,    that's   all. 

I   felt,    and  I  know  Ed   Dickson   felt   likewise,    that   there  had 
to  be  one  center  to   control — to  prevent,   in  the  first  place, 
nasty   competition  between   the  north   and   the  south  on  budget, 
and  nasty  competition  in  getting  various   faculty  people — not 
going   into   athletics   or  anything  of  that  kind,   because  that  is 
more   trivia,   on  the  surface.      But,    those  other   things   can  be 
very   deep.      At   the  time  there  was   a  recurring   feeling   that  the 
state  ought   to  be  divided  anyhow,    and   this,   if   it  had  broken 
out  and  there  had  been  separatism,    could  have  exacerbated  that 
movement   of  having  the  state  divided. 

Stein:  What   do  you   think  about  the  subsequent   development   of   the 

university   in  terms   of   centralization? 

Hotchkis:      Now?      I   think  it's   done  very  well.      I  think  that  we've  been 

lucky  in  having   as  president  of  the  whole  university  men  like, 
well,    Saxon  at   the  present   time.      I   think  Saxon   is   a  strong  man, 
and  he   really   ran  UCLA  down  here.      Saxon  was   a  very  superior 
man   in  every  way.      Very  superior,   and  he's   showing  it   in  his 
present   office  as  president.      His   predecessor   likewise  was   an 
excellent  man . 

I   look  upon  our  multi- campus   setup   to  some  extent   as   the 
result   of   logrolling.      One  of  the  assemblymen  or  senators   says, 
"I  want   a  university   campus   in  my  bailiwick,    in  my   area,   and  I'll 
vote  for  one  in  yours   if  you'll  vote  for  one  in  mine."      There 
was   some   of   that,    and   that  accounts   for  maybe  one  or  more  of   the 
campuses  being  a   little  on  the  weak  side  as   compared  with  some 
of  the  others. 

But,    of   course,    the  great  success  has  been  UCLA.      It's 
almost   too  big,   but  being  in  a  tremendous   center  of  population 
(of   southern  California)    just   couldn't  help  but  be.      It  was 
given  a  great  start  by   the  amount   of  land  that   the  Janss   Company 
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Hotchkis:   gave  the  university.   They  gave  that,  what  was  it?   Four 

.  hundred  acres  I  think  at  the  start,  400  acres  or  around  there. 
And  then  they  built  Westwood.   They  could  afford  to  do  that 
because  they  had  all  the  business  end  of  Westwood  around  there 
which  became  a  tremendously  valuable  holding. 

Stein:     Getting  back  to  the  Alumni  Association,  were  you  involved  in  the 
move  to  bring  Bob  Sib ley  in  to  professionalize  fundraising, 
to  head  up  the  Alumni  Association.   That  was  in  the  early 
twenties. 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  I  helped  to  get  Bob  Sib ley  on  the  job,  and  he  did  a  good 
job  as  the — we  called  him  "alumni  secretary"  at  the  time. 

You're  familiar  with  the  alumni  directory,  aren't  you,  the 
Golden  Book?  Well,  there  were  two  things  that  I  did  when  I  was 
president — one  was  to  get  the  Golden  Book  under  way.   Now,  first 
I  had  to  sell  Bob  [Robert  Gordon]  Sproul,  then  president  of  the 
university  on  it.   At  that  time  we  were  in  a  recession,  a  deep 
economic  recession,  and  jobs  were  scarce.   We  got  the  government 
to  help  with  a  make-work  basis  loan,  or  let  the  Alumni  Association 
hire,  these  people  to  get  all  this  material  together.   It  was  a 
tremendous  job.   It  would  have  cost  us  at  the  time,  I  figured, 
about  $200,000  or  $300,000  to  do  this.   Actually,  I  think  it  cost 
us  about  $50,000.   I  could  be  a  little  wrong  in  my  figures,  but 
I  don't  think  I'm  very  wrong. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  ever  did,  and  Sibley 
did  a  fine  job  on  it.   I  wanted  to  put  out  the  Golden  Book  so  it 
would  show  Sproul  and  Sibley  as  the  two  main  people  behind  it, 
and  I  did.   That's  the  way  it  should  be. 

Stein:     I  have  been  interviewing  Herman  Phleger.   He  says  he  was  one  of 
the  people  who  solicited  100  people  to  give  $100  a  year  for  two 
or  three  years,  to  guarantee  Sibley 's  salary.   That  started  Sibley 
off  with  the  Alumni  Association. 

Hotchkis:   I  think  that's  correct.   Let's  see.   There  was  one  other  thing  I 
was  going  to  tell  you.   Oh,  other  things  that  I  got  started  when 
I  was  president,  or  acting  president,  were,  number  one,  the 
freshman  scholarships,  and,  number  two,  the  life  memberships  of 
the  Alumni  Association.   This  was  the  start  of  the  endowment  now 
that's  grown  and  grown  in  the  Alumni  Association. 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  do,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  grow. 
The  one  unanswerable  question  was,  well,  if  you  set  a  certain 
amount  as  a  life  membership  of  the  Alumni  Association,  how  do 
you  know  that  inflation  is  not  going  to  eat  you  up  before  that 
thing  expires?  We  never  could  answer  that,  but  we  felt  we'd  take 
a  chance. 
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Stein:     How  was  that  worked  out? 

Hotchkis:   It  was  worked  out  awfully  well.   The  life  membership  was  one  of 
the  things  that  got  the  Alumni  Association  really  off  a  dead 
center.   Bob  Sib ley  was  a  great  fellow.   He  was  a  very  peculiar 
guy  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  he  was  a  good  promoter  and  was  good 
at  getting  people  together,  excellent  at  that,  just  excellent. 
As  far  as  some  of  his  administrative  or  executive  work  was 
concerned  he  was  not  as  good  on  that  end  as  he  was  on  the  other 
end.   He  was  nevertheless  good.   He  got  the  Alumni  Association 
on  the  right  track,  and  kept  it  on  the  right  track.   I  always 
liked  him  very  well.   I  always  got  along  with  him  very  well. 

Stein:     Well,  thank  you  so  much  for  telling  us  about  your  college  days, 
and  your  other  experiences. 
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IV  WHY  FUND  RAISING  FOR  REPUBLICANS? 
[Interview  2:   November  16,  1978]## 


Sharp:     The  first  topic  I  wish  to  discuss  today  is  your  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  finance  committee  of  southern  California  for 
1938  and  19 40,  and  your  membership  on  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.   This  is  the  first  political  activity  that  we 
have  down  for  you  on  our  list.  Are  we  correct? 

Hotchkis:   No,  it  wasn't  the  first.   Prior  to  that,  I  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  that  formed  the  California  Republican  party  and  for 
mayoralty  candidates.   Of  course,  the  mayor  and  county  supervisors 
are  non-partisan  offices. 

You  are  asking  now  about  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Conmittee.   Now,  that  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  those  times  anyhow,  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  didn't  meet  formally  and  maybe  but  once  a  year. 
The  committee  had  a  staff,  and  it  did  help  candidates.   It  was 
a  part  of  the  party,  but  a  more  or  less  informal  part  of  the 
party.   I  think  the  Democrats  worked  about  the  same  way. 

Sharp:     We  understand  that  the  counterpart  to  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  in  the  Democratic  party  was  a  lot  more  informally 
organized.   Did  you  have  that  feeling  too? 

Hotchkis:   Well,  I  had  no  basis  of  comparison  because  I  never  attended  a 

Democratic  party  meeting.   There  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  do  it. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  Democrats,  and  some  of  them  were  members 
of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee.   I  heard  from  them 
various  things,  when  we'd  be  talking  informally,  and  that's  how 
I  formed  my  opinion. 

Sharp:     As  chairman  of  the  Republican  finance  committee  of  southern 
California,  what  did  you  do  between  1938  and  1940?  What  was 
your  chief  function  as  chairman? 
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Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp : 
Hotchkis : 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Raising  funds  for  the  party  and  for  Republican  candidates. 
Raising  funds  to  help  the  state  central  committee  and  to  help 
the  Los  Angeles  County  central  Republican  committee. 

It  was  not  a  steady  campaign  all  the  time.   The  campaign 
peaked  when  political  campaigns  were  about  to  peak — a  little 
before  that. 

We  wondered  if  money  raising  was  ongoing,  or  if  it  peaked  when 
there  were  heavy  elections. 

It  got  very  active,  and  enlarged  in  membership,  when  there  were 
political  campaigns,  either  statewide,  or  countywide,  or 
nationwide. 

But  there  were  attempts  to  keep  it  going  and  always  keep  contact 
with  people  who  would  be  your  main  donors? 

That's  right.   There  was  the  staff  you  had  to  support,  a  small 
staff.  You  had  to  raise  enough  money  to  keep  that  staff  there. 
Then  that  staff  was,  of  course,  enlarged  during  campaign  time. 

How  did  you  get  involved  in  fund  raising  for  the  Republican 
party? 

I  really  don't  know,  except  this:   I  learned  in  high  school, 
but  particularly  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
that  the  American  system  is  really  a  two-way  street.   If  you 
take  advantage  of  opportunity,  you  should  give.   The  question 
was  where  I  could  best  help  and  give. 

Fund  raising  seemed  to  be  the  most  logical  because  I  never 
wanted  to  be  a  political  dog  with  a  business  tail.   I  was  really 
a  business  dog  with  a  political  tail.   I  felt  that  raising  funds 
was  one  of  the  things  that  I  could  do  to  help. 

It  wasn't  the  only  thing,  by  a  long  shot,  because  I  was 
head  of  the  Community  Chest.   That  year  was  1945. 


I  have  it  down  here, 
of  commerce  in  1944. 


You  were  president  of  the  state  chamber 


That's  right,  that  was  during  the  war.   And  I  was  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  I  think,  in  '34  and  '35. 

The  University  of  California  Alumni  Association? 
Yes. 
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Sharp:  So  you  had  done  a  lot  of  fund  raising  for  quite  some  time  before 

you  had  gotten   into    the  Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:      That's   right. 

In  the  Alumni  Association,    I   started  this   life  membership 
business.      I   can   remember   that   the  worry  was   that   if  you  collect 
$50  or  $60   for  a   life  membership — I   think   it  was   at   that   time — 
what  is   inflation  going   to   do   down   the  line?      Now,   at   that   time 
inflation  wasn't   really  a  big   issue  as   it   is  now,  because   I 
imagine  that  our  inflation  was   about   2  percent   a  year.      Now,   of 
course,   it's  different. 

That  started  it,    and  then  we  started  Alumni  Association 
scholarships,    freshman  scholarships  at   that   time,    too. 

Sharp:  I  would   like  to   ask  you  more  about   the  specific   fund  raising, 

but   later  on  in   the  next   interview.      For  now,    let's   go  back  to 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s  in  California. 

Did  you  have  any   role  in  the  1938  election,  when  the 
Republican  Governor  Frank  Merriam  was   running   for  re-election 
against   the  liberal  Democrat  Culbert  Olson. 

Hotchkis:      I  was   raising   funds   for  Merriam  because  I   felt   that  Olson  was  a 
declared  Socialist   and  would  be  a  big   threat   to   California. 
California  then  wasn't   the  tremendous   state  in  population   that 
it   is  now,   but   it  was   growing  and  it  was   one  of   the  biggest,    if 
not   the  biggest,    in  agriculture.      I   felt    that  Olson  was   a  great 
threat   to  our  economy. 

Sharp:  We  have  in  our  files   a  note  that   there  was   an   apparent   split   in 

the  Republican  party   during  this   election,    and  during   these 
few  years.      What   do  you  know   about   that,   and  how  Earl  Warren  came 
onto   the  scene  up   through  the  ranks  of   the  Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:      There  were  always   factions,    I   think,   in  both   the  Democrat  and 
Republican  parties.      For  example,    in  the  Democrat  party   there 
is   the  liberal  wing   and   the   conservative  wing.      In  the  Republican 
party,   which   is  supposed   to  be  a   little  more   conservative 
generally   than   the  Democrat  party,  we  have  very  liberal  members 
and  very    conservative  members. 

I  always   felt   that   I'm  a  middle  of   the  road  man.      I   call 
myself,    if  anything,    an  Eisenhower  Republican.      I   don't  go   for 
the  extreme  right   and   I   don't   go   for   the  extreme   left.      That's 
been  generally  my  philosophy. 
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NOTES  ON  EARL  WARREN  AND  EDMUND  G.  BROWN,  JR.,  AS 
GUBERNATORIAL  CANDIDATES 


Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 

Hotchkis 
Sharp: 


Where  would  you  put  Earl  Warren  and  Governor  Merriam? 
liberal  or  conservative  wings? 


In  the 


Merriam  was  more   conservative  than  Warren.      I  wouldn't  say  that 
Warren  was      on  the  left   side  of   the  Republican  party,   but   in  a 
lot  of   things  he  was  quite  liberal.      Very   intelligent   and  very 
smart,    and  I   think  he  made  an  excellent  governor,   just   excellent. 

When   did  you   first  meet  Earl  Warren? 

I   first  met  him  after  he  had  graduated   from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.      He  graduated  in   1912,    in  my 
recollection.      He  had  graduated  by   the   time  I   came   in,  because 
I   came   to  Berkeley   in  1912   as   a   freshman.      I   first  met  him  there, 
but  very   informally.      I   think  he  was   going   to   law  school,    and  I 
don't  remember  whether  it  was   on   the  campus  or  whether  it  was  at 
Hastings  Law    [School] . 

I  knew  him  informally   there,   and  then  later  on,   when  he 
became  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County.      I  knew  him, 
informally.*     It  wasn't  until  he  ran  for  governor  that  I  got   to 
know  him  better,   because  he   came  down  here  quite  occasionally. 

Then  you  knew  him  more  when  he  was  beginning   to   get   into 
politics,    than  before? 

That's   right. 

Did  you  have  a  lot  of  dealings  with  Warren  before  he  was 
attorney  general,  and  then  before  he  was  governor? 


*Earl  Warren  became  District  Attorney  of  Alameda  County  in  1925. 
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Hotchkis:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  a  lot.   I  had  some,  in  connection  with 
Republican  party  matters,  and  some  with  respect  to  fund 
raising,  helping  the  state  central  committee  because  he  was 
chairman,  at  one  time,  I  believe,  of  the  state  central 
committee. 

Sharp:     Yes,  before  you. 

Hotchkis:   A  very  informal,  but  not  a  close  relationship  at  all. 

Sharp:     Do  you  know  how  he  was  groomed  for  the  governorship  in  the 
Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:   I  do.   In  the  first  place,  when  he  first  started  to  run  for 
governor — he  was  then  attorney  general — he  was  not  a  good 
speaker.   He  was  anything  but  a  good  speaker.   His  manners 
were  quite  restrained.   Good  old  Leo  Carillo,  who  was  an  actor 
and  a  great  admirer  and  a  great  friend  of  Earl  Warren,  took 
him  under  his  wing.   He  really  worked  on  him,  as  time  went  on, 
and  helped  him  tremendously.   Carillo  helped  him,  I'd  say 
greatly,  when  Earl  Warren  went  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  for  the  first  time. 

Sharp:     That's  amazing  that  two  such  different  kinds  of  people  would 
get  together,  that  Leo  Carillo  would  be  able  to  help. 

Hotchkis:   Leo  Carillo  said,  "Earl,  do  this  to  the  people."   [gestures 
with  arms  outspread]   Well,  you  spread  your  arms  out  and 
smile,  and  it  warms  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  gets  the 
personality  out.   That's  what  Leo  Carillo  really  gave  to  him. 

Sharp:     Was  Mr.  Carillo  politically  involved  in  the  Republican  party 
at  all,  or  was  it  purely  a  gesture  of  friendship? 

Hotchkis:   Well,  he  was  a  Republican,  but  he  wasn't  involved  as  a  fund 

raiser,  or  anything  of  that  kind.   I  think  he  contributed,  as 
I  recall.   But  he  was  a  great  man,  Leo  Carillo. 

Sharp:     What  was  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Warren  and  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  in  this  early  period,  before  he  was 
attorney  general,  before  he  was  running  for  an  executive  office? 

Hotchkis:   Well,  of  course,  he  became  chairman  of  the  state  central 

committee.  He  had  worked  in  the  Republican  party,  and  it  was 
a  fairly  close  relationship,  as  far  as  my  observations  went. 

Sharp:     He  was  state  chairman  from  1934  to  1936.   Did  it  seem  obvious 
that  he  would  be  a  candidate?   Did  he  stick  out  as  a  leading 
Republican  party  member  for  California? 
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Hotchkis:      He  was   one   of   the   last  that   I  would   think  that  would  be  running 
for  governor  at   that   time.      He  didn't   seem  to  have  a  desire  to. 

Sometimes   there  is   a  person  that  you   can  say,   "Well,    that 
man  or  woman   is  heading   for  such-and-such   an  office,"  just 
because  of   the  direction  and  the  work  that  he  or  she  does. 
There  was  never  anything  that  I  observed   in  Earl   in  those  early 
days,   when  he  was   a  member  of   the  state  central   committee,    that 
said  he  was  going   to   run   for  governor. 

[Mr.   Hotchkis  was  asked  later  to  elaborate  on  Earl  Warren's 
apparent   lack  of  desire  to  run  for  governor.      He  wrote  the 
following. ] 

Hotchkis:      I   don't  know  what  was   in  Earl  Warren's  mind  when  he  apparently 
lacked  the  desire  to  run  for  governor.      It  may  have  been  the 
question  of  raising  sufficient   funds   for  a  campaign  or  the 
quality  of   competition  and  whether  he   could  win. 

[transcript   resumes] 

Sharp:  Would  you  attribute   that  more  to  his   extreme   interest   in   the 

law,    as   district  attorney,    and  desire   to  work  within  the 
government   in   that  way? 

Hotchkis:      I   think  when  you  are  district  attorney  and  you  are   attorney 
general  you  are  awfully,    awfully  busy.      You  have   to   do  your 
job,   number  one.      What  political  ideas  you  have  on   the  side 
only  become  apparent  when  you  start   going   around  and  making 
speeches   and  writing   articles   to  put  in  papers,    and  so   forth. 
Then  you  are   cultivating  what   they   call  public  visibility, 
which   is  necessary   for  a   candidate. 

Sharp:  I've  heard  a  lot   about   that   term  visibility,    and  I   imagine 

that   political  people  understand  the  term  much  better   than  I 
do. 

Hotchkis:      Better   than   I   do,    too. 

Sharp:  It's   a  very   interesting   concept,    and  it   seems  to  be  an   accurately 

stated  need. 

Hotchkis:      Well,   you   take  our  present  Governor   [Jerry]    Brown.      He  was 

secretary  of  state  of  California.      Up   to   the  time  that  he  took 
office   as   secretary  of  state  in   the  election.      The  secretary  of 
state 'hardly   ever  appeared  in  the  public  press.      It  was   a 
constitutional  job,   but   the   secretary  of   state  had  a  lot  of 
duties   that  were  more  or  less  office  duties   that  kept  him  in 
Sacramento   all   the  time.      Brown  hired  a  public   relations  man,  who 
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Hotchkis:   was  a  very  good  one,  and  started  to  get  visibility,  because 

he  had  his  eye  on  the  governorship.   That  was  the  thing  to  do. 
That's  a  typical  example  of  how  a  person  who  takes  a  job  of  that 
kind,  wins  an  election,  and  is  heading  for  another  office. 

Sharp:     Do  you  know  who  that  public  relations  firm  was? 

Hotchkis:   I've  forgotten.   I  did  know  at  one  time.   But  they  did  a  great 
job  for  him. 

Sharp:     They  certainly  did. 
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VI   CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN  POLITICS  IN  THE  1940s 


Earl  Warren's  First  Gubernatorial  Campaign,  1942 


Sharp:     Let's  go  on  to  your  role  in  California  Republican  politics 

later  in  the  1940s.   You  spoke  just  briefly  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  your  role  in  Earl  Warren's  first  campaign  for  governor 
in  1942.   Would  you  tell  us  how  you  carried  out  the  fund 
raising  and  what  kinds  of  people  were  involved? 

Hotchkis:  Well,  it  was  a  typical  case  where  you  get  a  committee  of  men 
and  women  together — mostly  men  because  it's  going  to   involve 
raising  money.   You  have  an  executive  committee,  and  you  maybe 
have  one  paid  person  to  keep  the  records  and  to  answer  the  phone. 
You  have  an  office  that  you  try  to  get  contributed  for  nothing 
during  the  campaign,  because  you  cut  every  corner  you  can  on 
exp  ens  e . 

You  put  a  list  together  of  possible  donors,  and  then 
you  have  meetings  and  divide  up  the  list.   People  take  up 
certain  names,  and  then  you  have  to  check  in  with  them  and  they 
check  in  with  you  as  to  how  they  are  doing.   You  have  meetings 
maybe  once  a  week,  or  once  every  two  weeks,  to  report  on  what 
the  prospects  are,  and  how  you  are  getting  along,  and  also  to 
give  the  total  figures  to  each  one  of  the  persons  who  is  working 
on  the  campaign. 

Sharp:     We're  very  interested  in  how  you,  or  other  members  of  a 

financing  committee  like  this,  would  come  up  with  a  list  of 
donors. 

Hotchkis:   You  have  to  make  it.   You  just  have  to  do  it. 

You  have  to  take  men,  for  example,  that  are  heading  various 
companies,  or  heading  various  law  firms,  or  outstanding  doctors 
that  have  big  practices.  [You  take]  women  that  may  or  may  not  be 
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Hotchkis:      in  business,    (because   there  weren't  many  women  in  business   in 
those   times)   but  who  have  a  public  interest,   are  Republicans 
or  non-partisan,    and  are  known  to  be  fairly  well-off. 

It's   just   a  matter  of  putting  a  whole  bunch  of  names 
together,    that's   all,    and  adding  any  new  ones   that  anybody   comes 
up  with. 

Sharp:  Do  you  automatically  draw  on  people   that  you  know  personally? 

Hotchkis:     Well,    those  are   the  first  ones  that  you  list,   but  there  are  a 
lot  of   them   that  you  don't  know,    that  you  put  on   the   list  when 
you  find  that  they  are  potential  givers. 

Sharp:  How  do  you  find  out  if   they  are  potential  givers? 

Hotchkis:      Well,    if  a  man  is   executive  vice-president  of   a  bank,   or  president 
of  a  bank,   or  if  a  man  has  a  big  corporate  law  practice,   and  he's 
a  Republican,   why  you  know  that  he's   a  potential  giver  if  he 
likes   the  candidate.      Some  of   them  would  not   give  in  one   campaign 
because  they   didn't  happen  to   like  a   certain  candidate.      That 
always  happens. 

Some  people  move  out  of   the   area  between  elections,   some 
die,    other  people  move  in,    other  people   that   are  here   come  up 
from  a  lower  station  in  the   corporate  executive   ladder   to   a 
higher  one,    and   they  become  prospects   and  are  solicited. 

Sharp:  Do  you  know  the  name  Gordon   Campbell? 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes. 

Sharp:  He  apparently   raised  $70,000   from  southern  California   for  Warren's 

1942   campaign.      Could  you  tell  us   a  little  about  him? 

Hotchkis:      He  was   a  very   active  man.      He  was   a  graduate  of  USC    [University 
of   Southern   California] .      He  played  football  on   the  USC  varsity 
team.      When  he  graduated  he  went  into   the  insurance  business , 
as   a  broker,   and  was   the  partner  of  a  man  named  Clark  Bonner. 
The  firm  was   Bonner  and  Campbell.      Bonner   could  open   the  door 
of  offices   and  get  his   partner,   Gordon   Campbell,    in  on   the  ground 
floor,    and  Campbell  would  try   to   get   their  insurance  business. 
They  built  up   quite  a  business. 

Sharp:  Do  you  have  any  idea  where   the   $70,000   came   from? 

Hotchkis:      Not   the  slightest,    except   from  a  Republican  list   of   the  kind 
that  I  just   talked  about. 
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Sharp:  We  do  have  from  your  files  some  of   these  lists  of   financial 

donors,   and  I  sent  a  couple  of   those  lists   to  you,  but  we  don't 
have   any   lists   for   this    early    '42   campaign.      Do  you  have  any 
more  lists   that  are  not   the  ones   that  I  sent  you,    that  would 
have  Gordon   Campbell  on  it? 

Hotchkis:      No,   I  don't  have  any. 

Sharp:  Do  you  know   the  name  Raymond  H.   Haight? 

Hotchkis:      Raymond  Haight,   yes.      He  was   a  successful  lawyer   in  southern 

California,   and  he  had,   I   think,   at  one  time  political  ambitions. 
It  seems    to  me   that  he  ran  for  some  office,    and  I'm  not  sure 
what  or  when.     He  was   an  excellent  citizen,   and  he  was  also, 
I   think,    a  great  supporter  of  Earl  Warren. 

Sharp:  Why  were  Haight  and  Campbell  such  great  supporters   of  Warren? 

Was   it  for  ideological  reasons? 

Hotchkis:      I    think  so.      I   don't  know   any   other  reasons. 
Sharp:  Is   that  why  you  supported  Earl  Warren  for  governor? 

Hotchkis:      No,   not  entirely.      I   liked  him,   but  unless   a  candidate  was   in 

my   opinion  not  qualified,   I  would   take   the  Republican   candidate. 
I  never  hesitate  to  vote   for  a  Democrat   that  I   think  is  better 
than   the  Republican   candidate,   because  I   don't  believe  in  strict 
partisan   loyalty — voting   for   a  Republican  blindly.      I   think 
that's  wrong. 

[The  editor   asked  Mr.   Hotchkis   to  state  why  he  supported  Earl 
Warren   for  governor.      He  wrote   the  following.] 

Hotchkis:      I   supported  Earl  Warren   for  governor  because  I   felt  he  had   the 
ability,    integrity   and  background  of   experience   to  make   a  good 
governor.      This   in  spite  of  his   not  being   a  good  platform  speaker 
at   the  start. 

r 

[transcript   resumes] 
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The  Need  for  the  California  Republican  Assembly  and  Other  Comments 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis; 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 
Hotchkis : 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Did  the  California  Republican  Assembly  develop  in  this  early 
period? 

I  can't  tell  you  the  year  in  which  it  developed,  but  it  was 
right  along  in  that  early  period.   It  was  formed  because  some 
of  us  didn't  think  that  the  Republican  party  was  getting  life 
in  it,  and  wasn't  bringing  out  candidates  of  proper  quality. 
One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  success  in  any  political 
campaign  is  to  have  a  candidate  of  real  quality — of  ability, 
honesty,  integrity.   Just  a  name  by  itself  is  nothing.   But  a 
person  could  even  be  pretty  obscure,  have  low  visibility,  and 
yet  have  the  character  and  the  ability,  and  the  stamina  to  run. 
Then  he  or  she,  in  my  opinion,  deserved  backing. 


Why  wasn't  the  central  committee  doing  this? 
you  had  to  create  another  organization? 


Why  did  you  feel 


Well,  the  central  committee  was  not  supposed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  primary.   It  was  in  the  finals  that  the  central 
committee  came  in  to  help.   If  it  took  an  active  part  in  the 
primaries,  with  rare  exceptions,  you  split  your  party  up  into 
various  factions  and  it  became  ineffective. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  CRA,  the  California  Republican  Assembly, 
was  to  help  Republicans — 

To  encourage  Republican  men  and  women  of  quality  to  come  out 
and  run  for  office,  whether  it  was  the  legislature,  or  any  other 
state  office. 

Well,  who  defined  this  quality? 

There  was  no  record  set  down  of  what  the  qualities  should  be, 
but  you  yourself  have  seen  people  in  your  work  that  you  felt 
were  very  able.   They  had  good  personality,  and  had  a  record  of 
integrity,  and  you  admired  them.   Sometimes  people  like  that 
never  thought  of  running  for  an  office  until  somebody  suggests, 
"Why  don't  you  run  for  such  and  such?"  And  he  says,  "If  you  do, 
I  think  I  can  get  a  group  of  friends  that  will  rally  around  you 
and  help  you. " 

Can  you  give  us  names  of  some  of  the  people  who  were  instrumental 
in  getting  the  CRA  really  developed  as  a  cohesive  group? 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  were  both  in  southern  California  and 
northern  California.   The  Republican  Assembly  had  some  very 
good  leaders.   I  think  Raymond  Haight,  as  I  recall,  was  one 
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Hotchkis:   of  them,  and  I  think  that  Asa  Call  down  here  was  another  one. 
Frank  Seaver  was  another,  and  Mrs.  Seaver,  his  wife,  was 
another.   I'm  just  thinking  of  those  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
but  as  I  recall  Frank  Doherty  was  another. 

Sharp:     Were  these  industrialists? 

Hotchkis:   They  were  lawyers.   Seaver  was  the  head  of  an  oil  equipment 

company.   They  were  lawyers,  industrialists,  business  people, 
and  housewives. 

Sharp :     Who  was  Frank  Doherty? 
Hotchkis:   He  was  an  attorney. 

Sharp:     We  are  interested  in  knowing  if  there  was  a  connection  between 
their  business  interests  and  who  they  supported  for  political 
office.   Would  they  support  certain  people  for  office  because 
they  expected  political  favors  as  a  result? 

Hotchkis:  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  never  expected  a  political  favor, 
because,  as  I  said,  I  was  a  business  dog  with  a  political  tail, 

## 

Hotchkis:      But   there  are  people  who  would  support   a   candidate  or  take  an 
active  part   in  politics    for  their  own  private   reasons.      Maybe 
it's    to  help   themselves   along  in  their  business,   or  to  help 
some  member  of   their   family,   or  something  of   that  kind. 

Sharp:  Were  you  involved  in  Mr.   Warren's  bid  for   the  presidency   in 

1944? 


Hotchkis:      In   the  political   campaign? 
Sharp:  Yes. 

Hotchkis:      Well,   not   for   the  presidency.      I  was   at   the  Republican  National 
Convention — the   convention  was   in   '46,    I  believe,  wasn't   it? 

Sharp:  No,    '48.      You  were   in  Philadelphia  in  1948   for  the  Republican 

presidential   convention. 

Hotchkis:      I  was   a  delegate     to   the  Republican  National   Convention  in 

Philadelphia  in  1940.      That  was   the  Willkie-Taft   great   fight. 
In    '48  I  was   an  alternate  delegate  because  I  was   raising  money 
for  Earl  Warren   at  that   time.      Roy  Day  was   a  great   friend  of 
Warren's   and  he  was    a  delegate.      I   couldn't  be  a  delegate  at 
the   time,    for   certain  reasons,  but   I  was   an  alternate. 
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Hotchis:        I   read  over  my  memorandum  of   that.*     It  was  very  interesting 
to  me,  I'd  forgotten  about  a  lot  of  those  things. 

Sharp:  We  were  happy  that  you  had  taken  these  notes  because  they   told 

us   so  much   about  your  activities.      I  will  have  some  special 
questions   about   that  1948  convention  later  on. 


Earl  Warren's   Re-election   Campaign,   1946 


Sharp: 

Hotchkis:     Yes,   I  was. 


Were  you  then  involved  in  Warren's   re-election  finance  committee 
in  1946? 


Sharp:  Unfortunately,  we  have  only  two  names  on  Mr.   Warren's   election 

fund  report  for  that  campaign,   J.   Ward  Maillard,   Jr.,  with  a 
contribution  of  $814.32,    and  Murray  Draper,  with  a   contribution 
of   $697.40.      That  didn't  seem  enough  money   to  us   to  run  a  campaign, 
and   there  aren't   any  other  election   fund   reports   from  Mr.   Warren. 

Hotchikis:   Well,    those  two  men   that  you  mention,    I   think  were  both  northern 

California  men,    and  I   didn't  have  anything  to  do  with   the  northern 
California  finance   committee  because  we  were   raising   funds    down 
here  ourselves.      I  would  guess    that  he  had  some  of   the   finest 
outstanding  men     in   the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

For  example,   Bill  Crocker,   I'm  sure  was   a  Warren  man.      He 
was   head  of   the  Crocker  Bank  at   the  time.      The  head  of   the  then 
Honolulu  Oil  Company,   Bert  Mattei  was   a  Warren  man,    although 
he  had  his   differences  with  Warren.      Those  are   among   them. 

Sharp:  We   are  interested  to  know  if  you  knew  where  the   rest   of   the 

money   came  from  for   that  particular   campaign? 

Hotchkis:      It   came,    obviously,    from     individuals   up   there    [northern 

California].      I   don't  know  whatever  happened   to   their  lists. 
Maybe  they   destroyed   them,    I   don't  know. 


*Mr.    Hotchkis   had  written  extensive  notes   on   the  1948  Republican 
National   Convention.      The   interviewer  located   these  notes   in 
his   files   and  sent   them  to  him  for  review  before   this   interview 
took  place. 
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Sharp:  Well,   early   in   the  period,    the   forties,    campaign  committees 

in  California  didn' t  have  to   declare   the  money   that   they   spent 
very   rigorously.      I  want   to  ask  you  about   that   later  on,  when 
we   talk   about   campaign  financing   in  general   and   campaign 
declaration  laws. 

Do  you  know  who  Bernard  Brennan  was? 

Hotchkis:     Yes,  he  was  an  attorney  in  Los  Angeles   and  a  great  supporter  of 
Warren.      He  was   an  excellent  man,    a  good   committee  man.      He 
helped   to   raise  money. 

Sharp:  We   also  have   the  name  of   Colonel  Cunningham. 

Hotchkis:      I  saw  that  name  on   the  material  you  gave  me,    and  I   can't  place 
him. 

Sharp:  He  was   important   later  in  Goodwin  Knight's   campaigns,   especially 

in  Knight's   first   campaign  for  governor  in  1954. 

Hotchkis:      Well,    I   just   can't  place  him. 

Sharp:  We  don't  have  any  records   about  him  at  all,   except  his  name.      He 

seems   to    crop   up  both  for  Warren  and   for  Knight,    as   a   contributor, 
or  somehow   raising   finances   for  both  of   thse  Republicans. 

Hotchkis:      It   rings   a  funny,    familiar  note  in  my  mind,   but  I  just   can't 
place  him. 

Sharp:  Let's   go  on   then.      J.A.    Folger  was   treasurer  for  northern  California 

for  this    1946   campaign,    and  apparently   raised  over  $145,000.      Do 
you  know  who  he  was? 

Hotchkis:      I   think  he  was   of   the  Folger  Coffee  people. 

Sharp:  Was   the  Los  Angeles   County  Central  Committee   especially 

important  in  1946  for  Governor  Warren's   re-election?      Because 
Warren  was  not  a  southern  Californian — 

Hotchkis:      He  was  born   in  Bakersfield. 

Sharp:  How  was   southern  California  mobilized  to   support  someone  who  was 

not   really   a  southern  Californian? 

Hotchkis:      I  have   to   answer   that  very   carefully,   because   throughout  the 
state  at   that   time,   according   to  my   recollections,   there  was 
quite  a  division  in  the  Republican  party     of  those  who  were   for 
Warren  and   those  who  were   against  him. 
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Hotchkis:   Those  who  were  against  him  felt  that  some  of  his  ideas  were 
too  liberal.  For  example,  he  was  backing  socialized  medicine 
for  California,  and  the  doctors,  the  dentists,  and  many  other 
people  who  were  in  those  professions  throughout  the  state,  men 
and  women,  felt  that  the  type  of  socialized  medicine  Warren  was 
advocating  would  require  a  tremendous  increase  in  taxes  in 
California — income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  so  forth — and  also, 
it  would  be  effective  for  the  great  mass  of  people.   Of  course, 
the  ideas  on  socialized  medicine  have  changed  since  then 
considerably.   But  at  that  time  a  lot  of  people  felt  that  they 
were  against  Warren  because  they  were  against  socialized  medicine. 

Sharp:     So  he  seemed  quite  a  liberal  to  many  of  the  people  within  the 
Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  and  outside  the  Republican  party  too.   The  press  carried 
editorials  on  it  [socialized  medicine] .   But  he  was  sincere  on 
it,  and  he  was  a  bulldog  when  he  decided  to  do  something  like 
that. 

if 


The  Republican  National  Convention,  Philadelphia,  1948 


Sharp:     I  have  some  more  questions  on  the  1948  Republican  National 
Convention. 

We  have  a  note  from  your  files  saying  that  you  met  with 
Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  York.   Did  the  meeting  concern  your 
position  in  the  Colorado  River  Association? 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  I  read  that  memo  to  refresh  my  memory.   Case  was  a  noted 
lawyer  in  New  York,  and  he  was  from  the  same  firm  that  John 
Hollister  was  a  member  of,  or  one  of  my  friends  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  1948  Republican  national  convention. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Arizona  lawsuit  against  the 
State  of  California  over  the  Colorado  River  was  in  litigation.* 
Clifford  Case  had  told  this  mutual  friend  of  ours,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention,  that  he  wanted  to  know  more  about 
California's  position  in  that  litigation,  and  the  background 


*Arizona  v.  California  (373  US  546)  1963. 
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Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 


Hotchkis : 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis; 


Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 
Sharp : 
Hotchkis 


of  it.      I  was  president  of  the  Colorado  River  Association  at 
the  time,   and  I  said  I'd  be  very  glad  informally  to  talk  with 
him.      So   I  met  with  him,    and  we  talked  about   it.      That's   all. 

I  gave  him  California's   side  on   the  thing,    and  Arizona's 
side  on  it,    and  why  we  felt  we  were  right   and  why  Arizona  felt 
it  was   right.      Well,   of   course,    the    [United  States]    Supreme 
Court  decided  against  California  later. 

Is  this   one  of  the  reasons   that  you  were  appointed  as  a  delegate 
to  the   convention,    so    that  you  could  be  there  and   talk  to  Mr. 
Case? 


Oh  no,    that  was   something   I   didn't   anticipate  at   all. 
came  up   at   the   convention. 


It  just 


You  also  had  an   assignment.      New  Mexico  was  "assigned"    to  you — 
you  say   in  your  notes.      We  don't  understand  what  being   "assigned" 
to  New  Mexico   really  meant. 

That's  when  Earl  Warren  wanted  to  be  nominated  as  president,   and 
finally  he  was  nominated  as  vice-president.      I  was   forewarned 
at  that   time.      Each  one  of  the  delegates   or  alternates  was 
"assigned"    a  delegation  of   another  state  to   find  out,   informally 
only,   what   the   chances  were,    and  what   the  nose   count  would  be, 
of   their  voting   for  Warren,    on  the   first,   second,    third  or 
fourth  ballot,    for  president. 

You  had  to  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  delegation,  and  maybe 
talk  individually  to  members  of  the  delegation.  It  was  just  an 
intelligence  thing,  that's  all. 

Did  you  accomplish  what  you  were  supposed   to   accomplish? 

Yes. 

How   did  New  Mexico   feel  about  Mr.   Warren? 

I   don't    recall  now,    I've   forgotten. 
If 
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VII      CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN  POLITICS    IN   THE    1950 's 


Earl  Warren's  Re-election  Campaign,    1950 


Sharp:  Let's  move  on  then  to  the  campaign  work  for  1950,  when  Warren 

ran  for  re-election  again.     We  have  the  name  of  William  T. 
Sesnon,   Jr. ,  who  was   chairman  of  the   finance   committee   for 
southern   California  for  this   campaign.      He   raised  over  $120,000. 
Again,   we  wondered  if  you  had  any   information  about   donors. 

Did  it  seem   to  you,    in  working  on  these  campaigns  year 
after  year,    that   the  same  people  contributed  over  and  over? 
Did  those  lists  that  you  developed  for  Mr.   Warren  seem  to  be 
the  same   lists   that  you  were  working  with  year  after  year? 

Hotchkis:      Generally  the  same,  but  not   altogether.      As   I   say,    there  were 
some   that  were  added  and  some   that  were  dropped.      Some  people 
moved  away,    some  people   died.      Other  people  moved   in,    and  others 
came  up   in  their  positions   in  various   companies,   or  law   and 
medical  practices,   or  engineering  practices,    and  so  became 
potential  givers. 

Not  big   givers,   because  you  didn't   find  many  big  givers. 
Also,   if   there  was   a  big  giver,   you   looked  behind   it  very 
carefully.      For  example,   I  never,    in  raising  money,    took 
currency.      If   a  person  wouldn't   give  a  check,    and  have  their 
name  on   the  list,    I   didn't  want   to  have  anything   to   do  with  it. 
To  me   that  was   a  cardinal  principle,   because  if   someone  wants 
to  give  you  currency   for  a  certain  candidate  you  know   that   there 
is   a  motive  behind  it.      If  he  didn't  want  his   own  name  to  be 
used,   maybe  it's   an   attorney   and  he's   representing  a  gambling 
syndicate,   or  he's   representing  some  other  nefarious   thing,   or 
has   a  big   thing   that  he's   going   to  ask  the  governor  for.      You 
never  know,    and  you  just   don't  want   to  be  involved  in  those 
things,    so   I   always   had  a  cardinal  principle  not  to   accept   it. 
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Sharp:  Can  you  give  us   any  specific   examples   of   investigations   that  you 

might  have  made   as   a  member  of  the  finance   committee  of   somebody 
who  wanted   to  give  you   cash? 

Hotchkis:      No,   I   didn't  have  time  to   do   that.      In  the  midst   of   a  campaign 
you  are  raising  money,   and  you   can't  proliferate  your  efforts 
on   things   of   that  kind,    as  much   as  you  might  want  to   do.      It 
wasn' t  my  business   to   do  that   anyhow.      The  mere   fact   that 
somebody  was   offering  you  a  considerable  amount   of  money — maybe 
a   thousand  dollars,   or  maybe  $5000 — in   currency  was   enough   to 
say,   "No,  we  don't  want  it." 

Sharp:  What  was   the  average  amount   that  some  of   these  people  on  your 

list  gave?      When  you  talk  about  moderate  amount   donors   and 
big   donors,   what  was   an  average  moderate   amount   donation? 

Hotchkis:      I  would  imagine  it  would  be  around   $75  or  $100. 
Sharp:  And  what  was   a  big   donation?      Anything  over   $100? 

Hotchkis:      Yes,  you  bet. 

Sharp:  You  had  mentioned  to  me  before   that  Earl  Warren  alienated 

southern   California   campaign   contributors   in   the  1950   campaign 
for  his   re-election.    Could  you   tell  us  how  that   came  about, 
and  what  was  meant  by   it? 

Hotchkis:      As   I   said,   most   of  it  was  because  of  his   advocacy  of   socialized 
medicine   for   the  state  of   California.      That  was   the  seat  of 
the  whole   thing.      He  was   sincere   in  it,    completely  sincere. 


Warren's   Second  Bid  for   the  Presidency,    1952 


Sharp:  You  had  mentioned   to  me  in  our  earlier  meeting  that  he  had  not 

thanked  southern  California  contributors  sufficiently,  or  had 
completely  ignored  them  in  the  donations  that  they  had  given. 
Was  this  for  this  election? 

Hotchkis:      No,    that  was   for   1952.      That   came  about   this  way.      Earl  Warren 
phoned  me  from  Sacramento   and  said  that  he  was   going   to  have  to 
have  some  money   to  secure   the   election  as   delegates   committed 
to  Earl  Warren  at   the  Republican  National  Convention.      He 
wanted  me  to   raise  the   funds.      I  was  very  busy  in  some  business 
things   at   the   time,    and   I   told  him  I   didn't   think  I   could  do  it. 
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Hotchkis:  He  phoned  me  again,  and  said  that  he  felt  that  it  was  very 

important  if  I  would  raise  funds.   I  finally  agreed  to  do  it, 
if  he  would  come  down  after  I  put  the  executive  committee 
together  in  Los  Angeles,  and  talk  with  the  committee. 

I  told  him,  "I'm  sure  you  know,  Earl,  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  southern  California  that  are  not  very  strong  for 
you.   They  are  even  opposed  to  you  because  of  your  socialized 
medicine  advocacy."  He  said,  "Yes,  I  know  that." 

You  see,  there  were  two  Republican  delegations  that  were 
going  to  be  on  the  ballot.  One  was  committed  to  him,  and  the 
other,  I've  forgotten — 

Sharp:     Thomas  Werdel? 
Hotchkis?  Yes,  that  was  it. 

So  Warren  said  yes,  he'd  come  down.   I  got  the  committee 
together.   Men  like  Norman  Chandler,  and  Asa  Call,  and  Willard 
Keith,  and  Neil  Petrie,  and  Frank  Seaver.   There  was  a  whole 
group,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty.   I  had  a  luncheon  at  the 
California  Club  for  them,  with  Earl  present. 

We  had  previously  met  as  a  committee,  and  had  set  our  goal 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  for  this  campaign. 
This  was  the  campaign  to  elect  the  delegation ,  that's  all.   I 
presented  this  to  Earl  at  the  meeting,  and  said,  "Here  is  our 
goal.   Here  is  the  money  that  we're  going  to  try  to  raise."   If 
I  recall,  it  was  around  $90,000. 

I  said,  "It's  going  to  be  hard  money  to  raise,  because  of 
the  difficult  times,  and  also  because  of  this  socialized 
medicine  business.   I'm  sure  that  every  member  of  the  committee 
that  goes  out  and  passes  the  hat  on  this  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  abuse.   I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  our  conclusion.   Do 
you  have  any  ideas  with  respect  to  it?" 

He  said,  "No,  I  think  this  is  very  excellent,  if  you  can 
do  that."  He  said,  "It  covers,  does  it,  sixty  percent  of  the 
state  wide  expense,  like  traveling  in  a  chartered  airplane  back 
and  forth?"   I  said,  "Yes,  it  does,  it  takes  in  a  certain  amount 
of  that." 

I  said,  then,  "When  this  campaign  is  over,  you  have  agreed 
that  you'd  come  down  and  thank  each  one  of  these  committee  men." 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  will,"  in  front  of  all  these  fellows.   And 
these  were  top  leaders  in  southern  California. 
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Hotchkis:      We  made  our  goal,    and  we  worked  like  the   dickens.      I   don't 

think   I've   ever  been  in  a  campaign  where  every  member  of   the 
committee   took  so  much   abuse,  when  people  that  you  knew  well 
would  say,   "No,   I  won't   give  anything   to   that  guy  because  of 
his   socialized  medicine  business,"   or  maybe  some  other  gripe. 
But  we  raised  it. 


Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 


Then   came   the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 
This  was   1952,   in  Chicago.      I  was   there  as   a  delegate,   and  Earl 
was   there.      After   the  convention  was   over,   Eisenhower  was 
nominated   and  Nixon  as  vice-president  was  nominated.      We   came 
back  here,    and  I  heard  nothing      from  him   [Earl  Warren]    at   all. 
So   I  phoned  him  in  Sacramento. 

I  said,   "Earl,  you  were  at  our  original  meeting  of  our 
committee  when  we  started  in  to   raise  the  funds,   and  you  said 
that  you  would  thank  these  men,    and  you  haven't   done  it.      Several 
of   them  have  spoken   to  me   about   it,    and   I  would  appreciate   it 
very  much   if  you  would  write  them  each  a  letter  of   thanks." 

He   said,   "I'm  not  going   to   do   it,"   and  I   said,   "What?     Why? 
He  said,   "You   left  me  without    enough  money   to  pay   for  my     hotel 
bill   in   Chicago."     We  had  never  heard  anything   about   a  hotel 
bill  at  all.      Somebody  on  his   staff  had  misadvised  him,    that's 
all. 

I   said,    "Earl,    that  wasn't   part  of  our   campaign  that  you 
saw,    and   that  you  approved.      I've  never  heard  of   that  until  just 
now."     He  said,    "It  was   a  sizable  hotel  bill  and  you  left  me 
without   enough  money."     And   I   said,   "Then  you're  not  going   to 
do    this?      You're  not  going   to  write   them?"     He  said,   "No,    I'm 
not."      I  said,    "I'm  sorry  you're  not  keeping  your  word,"   and 
that  was    the  end  of   it. 

I   felt  very  sad  about   that,   because  that   left  a  very  bad 
mark  down  here   that   I   could  do  nothing  about,   or  erase. 

Did  that  sour  your  friendship? 

No.      The  follow-up   of   that  was    that   I  had  Haskins   and  Sells 
audit   our  books.      I   sent  a  transcript  of   a   copy  of  results   of 
our  meeting  at   the  California  Club,  where  he  attended,   and  sent 
him  the  Haskins   and  Sells   transcript  with  a  letter  showing  the 
audit   and  attaining  our  goal. 

How  did   that  go   over? 
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Hotchkis:  Well,  to  use  the  vernacular,  like  a  lead  balloon.  He  told 

somebody,  and  it  came  back  to  me,  that,  "Preston  never  should 
have  sent  me  the  Raskins  and  Sells  audit."  He  didn't  like  to 
have  that  thing  facing  him — something  where  we'd  raised  the 
money  and  he'd  approved  the  budget  down  here. 

I  can  understand  that.  He  was  a  candidate,  and  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed  that  he  didn't  get  nominated.   You  just 
can't  blame  a  man  entirely  for  a  thing  of  that  kind.   But  I'm 
sorry  that  it  had  to  affect  him  in  southern  California  the  way 
it  did. 

Sharp:     Did  that  sour  many  southern  California  Republicans  on  Earl 
Warren? 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  it  certainly  did,  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  could  do 
about  it. 

Sharp:     That  put  you  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

Hotchkis:  Oh,  it  put  me  in  a  terrible  position.   I've  never  been  in  such 
a  position  in  my  life. 

Sharp:     Was  that  the  worst  position  that  you  ever  found  yourself  in  as 
far  as  campaigns  and  financing  were  concerned? 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  it  was.  And  why,  I  don't  know.   He  must  have  had  somebody 
on  his  staff  who  misadvised  him,  and  wanted  to  put  the  blame 
someplace,  and  put  it  on  southern  California.   But  when  the 
Haskins  and  Sells  audit  was  given  to  him  with  our  own  budget 
right  beside  it,  there  was  nothing  to  it. 

Sharp:     All  he  could  do  was  get  mad  and  be  done  with  it. 

I  have  a  list  of  names  of  people  who  I  believe  were  in  the 
anti-Warren  wing  of  the  Republican  party.   I  wanted  to  ask  you 
if  you  knew  who  they  were,  and  if  they  were  all  California 
people — Mrs.  Paul  Blaisdell?  Mr.  John  Barcome?  Mrs.  Robert 
Morgan?  Mrs.  Louis  Ward— 

Hotchkis:   Louise  Ward  Watkins ,  it  was. 

Sharp:     Mr.  Jesse  Steinhart?  Mr.  Feigenbaum? 

Hotchkis:   Jesse  Steinhart  was  San  Francisco,  and  Feigenbaum,  I  don't 
remember  him.   The  others,  I  knew. 
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Sharp:  Did  it  make  it   difficult   to   raise   funds   for  Governor  Warren 

in  California  when   there  was   such  an   active  group   against  him 
within  the  Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:      It  made  it  harder,   but  not   impossible. 
#1 


Goodwin  Knight's   First  Gubernatorial  Campaign,    1954 


Sharp : 


Hotchkis: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 

Hotchkis : 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Now  I'd  like  to  move  on   to  Goodwin  Knight   and  his   first 
gubernatorial   campaign  in  1954.      He,   of   course,   became  governor 
in  November,    1953,  when  Governor  Warren  was   appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.    Supreme  Court.     What  was  your  role  in 
Goodwin  Knight's   gubernatorial   campaign  in  1954? 

I   only   raised  the  money   for  it.      I  was  not   chairman  at   the  time, 
I  was   one  of   the   committee  members   that  raised  money. 

[The  editor  asked  Mr.    Hotchkis   to   comment   on   the  relationship 
Mr.    Knight   had  with  Earl  Warren,    and  on  labor's   support  of 
Goodwin  Knight.      He  sent   the   following  reply. ] 

I  believe  that  Goodwin  Knight   and  Earl  Warren  always   got   along 
reasonably  well.      In   1956,    top   labor   leaders,   as   I   recall, 
were  split   on  Goodwin  Knight   for  governor,   but  the  rank  and   file 
of   labor  definitely   supported  him  at   the  polls. 

[transcript   resumes] 

Do  you  know  who   Colonel  Fuller  was?      He  apparently  was  one  of 
Mr.   Knight's   earliest   campaign  contributors. 

No,    I   don't   recall  Fuller. 

When  did  you  first  meet  Governor  Knight? 

I  met  him  when  he  was   a  superior   court  judge  in  Los  Angeles 
County,    and  he  was   an  excellent  judge. 

Did  he  strike  you  as   a  person  who  would  be   running   for  executive 
office  later  on? 

No,   he  didn't   at   the  time,  because  he  was   such  an  outstanding 
judge.      I   thought  he'd  probably  go   up   to   the  appellate  court 
later  on,    and   then  maybe  be  a  federal  judge  somewhere  along   the 
line.      I   didn't    think  he  was   ever  going   to   run  for  office, 
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Hotchkis:      although  he  was  very  personable.     As   I  look  back  on  it  now,  he 
took  steps   to   increase  his   public  visibility,    and  he  did   it 
very  well. 

Sharp:  Did  he  have  a  public  relations   firm,   like  Governor  Jerry  Brown 

had? 

Hotchkis:  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.  I'm  almost  sure  he  didn't,  at  that 
time. 

Sharp:  But  he  was   fairly  well  known  in  Los  Angeles? 

Hotchkis:      Very  well  known. 

Sharp:  And  if  you're  well  known  in  Los  Angeles,    then  that  helps  a 

great  deal. 

Hotchkis:      Yes,      it   does.      But  he  was   an  outgoing  personality. 

Sharp:  What  was  Mr.    Knight's   relationship  with   the  mainstream  of   the 

Republican  party      in  California  during   the  1950s,   before  he  was 
lieutenant   governor?      Did  he  seem  to  be  a  leading  Republican? 

Hotchkis:  He  seemed  to  be  a  potential  successful  candidate.  I'd  put  it 
that  way.  He  had  personality.  He  had  been  a  very  successful 
superior  court  judge.  His  family  life  was  fine.  He  was  just 
a  good  man. 

Sharp:  We  have   records   that  show   that  Mr.    Knight   definitely  had  some 

campaign  finance  problems   in  1954  when  he  was    running   for 
governor.      Can  you  shed  any   light   on   this? 

Hotchkis:  No,  because  I  was  just  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  don't 
recall  what  the  problems  were. 


The  Republican  Associates 


Sharp:  Do  you  know  what  Mr.    Knight's   relationship  was  with   the  CRA 

at  this  point? 

Hotchkis:  Not  in  detail,  but  I  think  that  they  were  pretty  cordial.  I 
think  that  the  [California]  Republican  Assembly  liked  him  as 
a  candidate. 

Sharp:  And  it  seemed  as   though  they  would  be  willing   to   support  Mr. 

Knight? 
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Hotchis:        I   don't   think  that   they  were  active  in  getting  him  to   run. 
I  think  that   it  was   self -motivation   that  got  him  to   run. 
Very  possibly  he  had  his   eye  on   running   for   a  higher  office 
right   down   the  line.      But  what  part   the  Assembly  played  in 
that,    I   don't  know. 

Sharp:  He  also  was   involved  with  the  Republican  Associates? 

Hotchkis:      That's   right. 

Sharp:  I  wondered  if  you  could   tell  us   about   that  organization   and 

what   it  was   supposed   to   do. 

Hotchkis:      It's   still   in   existence.      I   contribute   to   the  Republican  Associates. 
I   think  that  it's   a  useful  organization.      I'm  a  member,  but   I'm 
not  a  director  or  an  officer.      I  never  have  been.      I  notice 
that  one  of  my  sons,   John  Finley  Hotchkis,    is   a  director  of   it. 

The  Republican  Associates  meet   fairly   regularly,   how  often 
I   don't  know.      I   think  it's   a  useful   forum  for  discussion   for 
younger  men  and  women  who   are  Republicans — or  maybe  they're 
non-partisan — to   discuss   and  debate   issues  with   respect   to  how 
they    affect   the  Republican  party — whether   the  Republican  party 
should  be  for   the  issues  or  against   them. 

Sharp:  What   is   the  relationship   then  between   the  Republican  Associates 

and   the  CRA? 

Hotchkis:      Practically  none.      It's  just   another  organization. 

Sharp:  Is    the  Republican  Associates  more   concerned  with  matters 

affecting   California  Republicans   and  the  Republican  party  here? 

Hotchkis:  Yes. 

Charp:  And  not  that  concerned  with  the  national  level? 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  with  the  national  level,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Sharp:  But  it  is  not  a  candidate  supporting  unit? 

Hotchkis:  No,  it's  not,  generally  speaking. 
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Raising  Funds   for  Thomas  Kuchel 


Sharp:  In  1954  you  supported  Tom  Kuchel   in  his   campaign  for  the  U.S. 

Senate.      You  did  some   fundraising   for  him.      How  did  you  select 
Mr.    Kuchel?     He  was  the  only  U.S.    Senator  on  whose  campaign  you 
worked. 

Hotchkis:      I   felt   that  Tom  Kuchel  was   a  good   lawyer  who  had   conducted 
himself   exceedingly  well  in   the  community  and  in   the  state. 
He  was   a  good  speaker  with   a  good  personality,   and  a   clean 
record,    and  I  felt  he  was   a  desirable   candidate,   as   a  lot  of 
other  people  did.      It   didn't   agree  with  him  on   everything,   but 
that's  human  nature.      That's   really  why   I  did  it.      I   felt  he 
had  a   chance  and  would  be  a  good  Senator,   and  he  was   a  good 
Senator. 
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VIII      U.S.    REPRESENTATIVE   TO   THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL    COUNCIL 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,    1954-1956 


The  Appointment 

Sharp:     I'd  like  to  leave  the  state  and  national  scene  for  a  while, 

and  talk  about  your  tenure  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  the  United  Nations.   This  covers  the 
period  1954  through  1956. 

We  are  most  interested  in  your  role  on  this  council  because 
it  was  such  a  unique  experience.   I  have  some  specific  questions, 
but  before  I  ask  them,  would  you  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
your  role  on  the  Council? 

Hotchkis:  I  was  amazed  when  President  [Dwight  D.]  Eisenhower  asked  me  to 
take  that  post  as  United  States  Representative  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

At  that  time  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  eighteen 
nation  members.   It's  been  increased  since  then.   It  was  a  full- 
time  job  during  its  sessions,  and  before  the  sessions,  and 
afterwards,  for  a  while.   It  met  not  only  at  the  UN  Building  and 
headquarters  in  New  York,  but  also  at  a  July  meeting  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

I  talked  it  over  with  my  wife,  and  we  decided  that  I  should 
accept  the  position.   I  therefore  went  to  Washington,  and  went  to 
see  the  president.   I  knew  him.   I  didn't  know  him  intimately,  but 
I  had  seen  him  when  he  was  in  SHAPE,  in  Paris,  when  he  was  still 
in  the  military  service.   I'd  seen  him  and  visited  with  him 
informally  when  he  was  president  of  Columbia  [University].*  I  just 
wanted  him  to  know,  from  me,  that  I'd  had  no  diplomatic  experience. 


*Eisenhower  was  president  of  Columbia  University  from  1948-1952. 
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Hotchkis:   I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you've  done  me  the  honor  of  appointing 
me  to  this  post  as  United  States  Representative  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  which  is  one  of  the  three  important  councils 
of  the  United  Nations.   You  know,  sir,  that  I  have  not  had  any 
diplomatic  experience,  and  I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  I 
should  keep  my  eye  on  most  specif icially." 

He  was  very  incisive.   He  looked  out  that  oval  window  a 
minute,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Pres,  there  are  three  things.   In  the 
first  place,  make  the  foreign  representatives  and  ambassadors 
that  you  deal  with  like  you  as  a  man,  and  their  wives  like  your 
wife."   "Because,"  he  said,  "foreign  relations  eventually  come 
down  to  the  decision  between  two  men,  and  if  they  have  confidence 
in  each  other,  it  makes  it  a  lot  easier  than  if  they  are  strangers, 
or  don't  have  confidence  in  each  other." 

"The  next  thing  is  that  we  have  to  help  our  allies  of  the 
free  world,  not  only  with  funds,  but  with  technical  know-how,  in 
industry,   in  labor,  in  health  and  in  agriculture.   Also,  we 
have  to  supply  them  with  some  equipment."  He  said,  "Remember, 
if  sometimes  we  may  be  apprehensive  vis^a-vis  the  Russian 
intentions  to  attack  us,  think  of  what  some  of  our  smaller  allies, 
who  are  only  five  minutes  away  from  a  Russian  base,  must  feel 
like.  We  have  to  help  them  to  be  stronger  allies  of  the  free 
world  and  of  the  United  States." 

He  said  the  other  thing,  the  third  thing,  was,  "Never  let 
the  Russians  get  the  propaganda  initiative.   If  they  attack  our 
system  in  the  UN  debates,  or  if  they  attack  our  allies  of  the  free 
world,"  he  said,  "it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  your 
position  papers  says,  you  answer,  right  off  the  bat.   They  are 
playing  for  press,  not  in  this  country,  but  around  the  world.   If 
you  wait  for  twenty-four  hours  and  make  a  perfect  answer,  it  will 
be  lost.   It  will  never  make  the  papers  around  the  world.   It 
will  make  the  papers  in  this  country,  but  that  doesn't  count. 
They're  playing  for  the  propaganda  initiative  around  the  world." 


The  Council  and  the  Cold  War 


Hotchkis:   I,  on  my  part,  and  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council,  always  followed  that  advice.   My  opposite 
member  then  was  [Andrei  Yanuarievich]  Vishinsky,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  able  debaters  that  I  ever  knew.   In  the  UN  you  have 
instant  translation  into  I  think  it's  six  languages  now.   Quite 
occasionally  we  got  into  pretty  stern  debate.   I  always  followed 
what  the  president  told  me.   If  it  was  on  an  important  matter, 
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Hotchkis:   and  I  had  a  position  paper,  I  would  go  right  in  and  debate  the 

issue  that  he  was  trying  to  attack  us  on.   [pounds  furniture  for 
emphasis]   Like  on  slave  labor.   [laughter] 

The  British  had  condemned  the  Russians  because  they  used 
prisoners  in  Siberia,  and  in  their  prisons  to  manufacture  things 
that  go  into  international  trade.   That's  a  form  of  slave  labor. 
Vishinsky  said,  "Talk  about  slave  labor.   In  the  United  States 
they  have  wetbacks."  Nobody  knew  what  a  wetback  was — all  eighteen 
members  of  the  council.   "They  have  wetbacks,"  [Vishinsky  said]. 

I  immediately  got  recognition  from  Dag  Hammarskjold,  who 
was  then  Secretary  General  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and 
Ambassador  Juan  Isaac  Cook  of  Argentina,  who  was  then  President 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.   I  got  recognition,  and  I 
said,  "It's  true  that  I'm  a  new  member  of  the  council,  but  I'm 
proud  to  represent  my  country  as  best  I  can.   I  am  not  a  tool  of 
Wall  Street,  as  the  Russian  ambassador  has  said,  I  live  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.   I  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I'm  in 
business  there.   I  have  listened  to  him  saying  that  the  United 
States  have  wetbacks  to  use  as  slave  labor." 

I  said,  "Do  you  know  what  a  wetback  is?  A  wetback  is  a 
Mexican  national  who  crosses  the  border  into  the  United  States, 
and  maybe  swims  the  Tijuana  River  or  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in 
Texas,  to  get  into  the  United  States.   For  what?   To  get  our 
higher  wages,  our  better  working  conditions,  our  freer  living. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  slave  labor,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  honorable  Russian  ambassador,  when  he  picks  out  an  example 
again,  have  his  staff  do  a  little  bit  better  research  on  it." 

Well,  I  could  see  him  talking  to  some  of  his  staff,  and  I 
always  wondered  how  many  of  them  went  to  Siberia.   Somebody  had 
given  him  a  bum  steer,  and  in  Russia  that  carries  a  pretty  bad 
penalty. 

Sharp:     That's  very  interesting. 

Hotchkis:   That  was  my  first  run  in  with  Mr.  Vishinsky.   He  was  always  as 
nice  to  me  as  could  be,  because  the  only  thing  the  Russians 
respect  is  toughness.   You  have  to  be  hard  and  tough,  and  then 
they  respect  you.   If  you're  too  nice  a  guy,  they  think  you're 
just  a  pushover.   We  don't  think  that  way,  but  they  do. 

Sharp:     This  must  have  been  a  really  incredible  time  for  you  on  the 
council  because  it  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  war. 

Hotchkis:   It  was',  you  bet. 


[The  editor  asked  Mr.  Hotchkis  for  other  anecdotes  which  would 
further  demonstrate  the  U.S. -Russian  relationship.   Mr.  Hotchkis 
wrote  the  following. ] 

Hotchkis:  On  U.S. -Russian  relationship,  I  recall  when  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  having  its  annual 
session  at  UN  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  I  was  giving 
a  dinner  informally  outdoors  for  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
representatives  and  some  of  their  chiefs  of  staff  together  with 
wives.   One  of  the  Russians,   in  visiting  with  Mrs.  Hotchkis,  was 
very  nervous  and  concerned  because  he  said  his  wife  was  in  the 
hospital  and  expecting  the  arrival  of  a  baby  that  evening.   Mrs. 
Hotchkis,  in  expressing  her  delight  to  hear  it,  asked  him  what 
children  he  had  already  to  which  he  answered:   "two  girls."  Mrs. 
Hotchkis  then  asked  him  what  he  wanted  this  time,  and  he  answered: 
"Oh,  if  I  could  have  a  boy."  Mrs.  Hotchkis  said:   "Well,  we  had 
two  girls  first  and  then  a  boy,  and  I  hope  you  can  do  likewise." 
The  next  day  at  a  meeting  the  Russian  looked  me  up  and  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  said:   "Please  tell  Mrs.  Hotchkis..."  and  then 
he  looked  behind  to  see  if  anyone  was  within  hearing  distance  and 
continued:   "We  have  done  it  the  American  way.   Yes,  we  have  had 
a  boy." 

Also,  after  one  of  my  sharp  debates  with  Ambassador  Vishinsky 
on  an  agenda  item  of  some  importance,  he  stopped  me  in  the  hall, 
with  his  interpreter  present,  and  through  his   interpreter  and  to 
my  surprise  he  said:   "Why  don't  you  come  to  Moscow.   I  will  see 
that  you  have  excellent  treatment."  I  thanked  him  for  the 
invitation  and  said  that  I  had  to  hurry  back  to  New  York  and 
Washington  as  soon  as  the  Geneva  session  was  over,  but  I  was  most 
appreciative  of  his  graciousness . 

Sharp:     Certainly,  the  concept  of  the  Russian  menace  was  very  great  for 
the  Americans,  and  the  concept  of  the  American  menace  was  very 
great  for  the  Russians. 


The  International  Finance  Corporation 


Sharp:     What  about  the  International  Finance  Corporation?   It  apparently 
was  on  the  agenda  of  the  council  for  four  years,  and  never  got 
off  the  ground. 

Hotchkis:   Dave  [James  David]  Zellerbach,  when  he  had  the  post  that  I 

occupied  later,  tried  to  get  that  thing  through,  and  was  unable 
to  do  it.   I  talked  to  Dave  about  it — he's  dead  now.   He  was  a 
great  fellow.   He  was  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  me  at  Cal,  and  he 
was  a  great  representative  of  the  United  States. 
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Hotchkis:  Your  question  was — the  International  Finance  Corporation. 

In  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  there  was  a  chronic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  which  we  now 
euphumistically  call  the  "less  developed  countries,"  to  get 
through  a  measure  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  them.   It  would 
require  the  industrialized  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  to  give  as  a  grant  each  year  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
help  build  roads  and  factories.   It  was  called  the  Special 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development — euphumistically 
referred  to  as  SUNFED.   They  put  the  heat  on  us. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  had  been  introduced 
prior  to  the  time  that  I  was  on  the  council — I  think  it  was 
introduced  by  Zellerbach,  in  league  with  the  French  and  the 
English,  and  some  of  the  others,  maybe  the  Italians — as  a  counter 
proposal  to  this  giveaway  program.   In  these  "less  developed 
countries"  there  are  some  pockets  of  great  wealth,  but  they 
don't  invest  in  their  own  country. 

It  was  felt  that  the  International  Finance  Corporation  would 
be  a  part  of  the  World  Bank,  and  that  the  industrialized  countries, 
as  subscribers  to  the  World  Bank,  would  put  additional  funds 
into  the  Corporation.   Instead  of  making  grants,  the  Corporation 
would  invest  in,  for  example,  a  cement  plant  in  Iran,   or  steel 
factory  in  another  country.   After  the  Corporation  investigated 
the  plan  throughly,  and  gotten  all  of  the  economics  of  it  together, 
it  would  make  an  investment  of,  I  think  it  was  50  percent  of  the 
proposed  project  provided  the  other  money  was  raised  in  the  host 
country.   It  would  not  be  stock  that  it  would  take,  it  would  be 
a  note  of  the  company  that  was  formed,  and  it  could  be  convertible 
into  stock  later  on.   When  it  was  converted  into  stock,,  after  the 
thing  got  on  its  feet,  if  it  was  a  success,  then  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  would  sell  its  interest.   The  proceeds  then 
would  go  back  into  the  pool  to  do  the  same  thing,  again  and  again 
in  other  similar  countries. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  against  it.   So  was 
England,  so  was  France,  so  was  Belgium,  so  was  Italy.   You  could 
go  right  down  the  line.   [pounds  furniture  for  emphasis] 

Having  been  in  this  terrific  heat  on  this  debate  on  the 
giveaway  program,  I  felt  that  we  were  just  losing  all  prestige 
by  not  backing  this  International  Finance  Corporation.   The 
first  thing  I  did  was  sit  down  with  Cabot  Lodge,  and  I  sold  him 
on  the  idea  of  getting  our  position  changed,  which  was  an  awful 
job  to  do.   Then  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
and  I  got  them  to  recommend  that  our  position  be  reversed. 
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Hotchkls:   I  went  to  Washington,  and  talked  with  [John  Foster]  Dulles, 

and  with  the  president,  and  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.   So  was  Dulles.   I  got  them  all 
to  agree  that  our  position  should  be  changed,  except  for  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.   I'll  think  of  his  name  in  a  minute. 
It  was  George  Humphrey.  He  wouldn't  go  along. 

I  came  back,  and  then  I  had  to  let  each  one  of  the  delegations 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium  know  what  we  were  going  to  do 
and  try  to  get  them  to  go  along  with  us.   I  did,  and  we  got  our 
position  reversed.   This  was  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  I  ever  had, 
but  I  was  just  delighted  to  do  it.   I  understand  that  it's  just 
getting  along  fine. 

Sharp:     Do  you  see  the  changing  attitude  towards  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  as  a  cold  war  development? 

Hotchkis:  No,  not  at  all.   It  was  part  of  a  constructive  assistance  to 
"less  developed  countries"  to  try  to  develop  a  more  viable 
capitalistic,  or  free  enterprise  system  of  their  own,  instead 
of  just  always  getting  a  handout. 

Sharp:     Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in 

attempting  to  get  these  "less  developed  nations"  to  grow  with 
United  States 's  funds.  This  idea  of  matching  the  funds  was  a 
pretty  new  idea,  different  from  earlier  approaches.  Was  it  a 
successful  one,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Hotchkis:   The  International  Finance  Corporation  has  been  very  successful. 
I  get  the  annual  report  of  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Corporation's 
status  is  usually  contained  in  there.   Since  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  International  Finance  Corporation  there  was 
established  the  organization  under  the  UN  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  that  Paul  Hoffman  headed.   It  is  more  a  giveaway.   It's 
not  like  the  earlier  giveaway,  but  it  is  more  of  a  grant 
organization.   I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  what  its  connections 
are.   It's  under  the  World  Bank  too,  as  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  is.   I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  yet  what 
relationship  it  has  with  the  International  Finance  Corporation. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  was  an  attempt  to 
export  free  enterprise  into  these  underdeveloped  countries  so 
they  would  develop  faster. 

Sharp:     And  on  their  own  terms? 

Hotchkis:   To  a  certain  extent,  on  their  own  terms. 
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Sharp:     That's  probably  one  of  the  more  sensitive  issues  of  United 
States  political  history  during  the  cold  war  —  the  issue  of 
American  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  and  what  political  weight 
that  aid  would  carry.   Do  you  feel  we  were  trying  to  save 
these  nations  from  Russia?  Was  that  part  of  the  debate  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council? 

Hotchkis:   No,  the  International  Finance  Corporation  wasn't  labelled  as 
an  American  project  by  itself.   It  was  a  UN  project. 

You  can't  export  American  free  enterprise  as  it  exists  here 
in  just  the  way  it  is  into  many  foreign  countries.   A  lot  of  them 
have  their  own  ideas. 

If  it  is  a  communist  country,  obviously  you  know  that  it 
would  be  foolish.   Communist  countries  would  receive  this 
assistance,  but  it  would  just  make  them  a  more  viable  ally  of 
the  Communist  world  under  the  domination  of  Moscow.   That  was 
in  the  time  of  the  cold  war,  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

Sharp:     Who  decided  which  nations  would  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation? 

Hotchkis:   The  same  staff  under  the  World  Bank  that  investigates  loans  to 
various  countries.   The  staff  would  investigate,  maybe  Iran,  to 
use  that  example  again.   Iran  would  say,  "We  have  to  import 
all  of  our  cement.   We  pay  an  unconscionable  price.   We  have 
limestone  and  the  raw  materials  here,  and  we'd  like  to  have  a 
cement  plant.   We  think  it  would  be  very  successful." 

Well,  you  investigate  that.   You  have  to  send  over  engineers, 
and  geologists,  and  so  forth.   Try  to  see  what  the  market  would 
be,  and  if  it's  viable. 

Sharp:     Was  the  IFC  paying  for  these  engineers  to  go  over? 

Hotchkis:   Oh  yes.   The  International  Finance  Corporation  would  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Sharp:     Who  were  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  IFC  during  the  period 
when  you  were  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  shortly 
thereafter? 


Hotchkis:   I  wouldn't  know. 
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Control  of   the  Agenda 


Sharp:  I  have  another  question  about  your  service  as   representative  to 

the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which   deals  with   the  problem  of 
the  control  of  the  agenda.     You  referred  to   this   in  several 
letters. 

Hotchkis:     One  of  them  to  Dulles. 

Sharp:  Yes.      Could  you  tell  us   about   this   problem  of   control   of  the 

agenda?     You  refer  to  it  in  your  letters.      For  those  of  us  on 
the  outside,      it   doesn't  seem  a  particularly   crucial   concern, 
and  yet   from  your  letter   to  Mr.    Dulles*   it  must  have  been  very 
important. 

Hotchkis:      It  was   to  me,    and  I   don't   think  I   over- emphasized  its   importance. 

The  United  States  has   so  many   things   to   do   in  the  foreign 
relations   field,    as  well  as   other  fields,    that  they  believed — 
at  least   the  administration  then  believed- -that   this  was   one 
issue  that   they  just   couldn't   get   into  at   the  time.      Of   course, 
it  would  involve   crossing  paths  with   the  Russians,    and   there 
would  be  a  question  as   to  whether  the  situation   could  be   changed 
at  all  or  not.      I've  been  away   from  it   for  so   long   that  I'm  not 
as  au  courant  on  it  as  I  was  at  the  time,  but  I  felt  that  we  were 
just   giving  away   an  opportunity   to   use  our  prestige   to  make   the 
agenda  of   the  General  Assembly,    and   the  Security   Council,   and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  more  effective. 

I   couldn't  make   the  sale,    that's   all.      I   tried  to  make   the 
sale.      I   talked   to  Mr.    Dulles   afterwards   about   it.      He  said, 
"I   agree  with  you,   but   there  are  just   so  many   other   things   that 
we  have   to  do.      Maybe  if  somewhere  along   the   line,    if   the  problem 
gets  bad  enough,  we'll  have  to   act." 

Sharp:  So  basically,   you  wanted  to   try   to   tighten  control  of  what  was 

discussed? 

Hotchkis:     Not   control,    so  much,   because  you  can't  have  an  international 

organization  and  have  control  by   one  nation.      I   don't   care  what 
the  nation   is.      But  you  can  have  a  strong   enough   input  of   top 
people,    that's   the  thing.      I   thought   that   there  was   too  much 
UN  staff  work  in  it. 


*Dated  November  22,    1954. 
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Sharp:  So   the  executives   really  weren't  making  the  decisions? 

Hotchkis:      I   felt   the  people   in  the  highest   echelon  of  our  government 
did  not  have   the  opportunity   to  make  an   input.      Now  maybe 
they  wouldn't   care  about  making  an  input,   but   certainly   in   the 
Department   of   State   they   should. 

Sharp:  So   the  United  States  Department   of   State   did  not  have  as  much 

input  as   it  might  have  had  into  what  was   going   to  be  discussed 
at   the  UN? 

Hotchkis:      I   felt   that,   yes. 

Sharp:  And   that's  what  you  couldn't   get — 

Hotchkis:      That's  what   I   couldn't   get   across. 

Sharp:  1  just  wanted   to  be  sure   that  we  understood  your  position  on 

that. 

Hotchkis:      You  see,    they  meet  with   opposite  numbers   of   other   countries 
in  forming   an  agenda,    and  with   the   staff  of   the  UN      itself, 
that   are  working   around   the  clock.      Any  of   the  foreign 
representatives   that   are  permanent   employees   of   any   country 
only  would  have  this   job   say   once  or   twice,   or   three   times   a 
year.      But   the  UN   Secretariat  would  be  working  on   it   right   along. 
I   think  the  UN   Secretariat  has  more  input   and  more  influence 
than   anybody  else. 

Sharp:  Why  were  you  appointed  U.S.    representative  to   the  council? 

Hotchkis:      My   dear  young   lady,    I  haven't  any  more  idea  than  you  have. 

Sharp:  We  know   that  you  were  obviously  very  successful   as  a  finance 

negotiator   for   the  Republican  party   in  California.      Was   that 
part  of   the  reason,    do  you   think? 

Hotchkis:      I   don't   think  that  had  a   thing   to   do  with   it.      I  just   don't  know. 

I  have  a  feeling   that  Ambassador  Lodge  may  have  had  something 
to   do  with   it.      I   don't   know.      I've  never   talked   to  him  about   it. 
He's   a  good   friend  of  mine,    and  of   course,   he  was   our  permanent 
ambassador  to   the  UN  when  I  was   there.      He  was   an   awfully  able 
man.      But   I   don't  know,   and   the  president  never  said  anything   to  me 
about   it.      And  I  never  asked  him,   obviously. 


Sharp : 


Is   there   anything  else  you'd  like  to   say   about  your  role? 
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Friendship  with  Dag 


Hotchkis:  Well,  I  was  just  looking  over  my  notes  here. 

About  Dag  HammarskjBld.   There,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
greatest  of  secretary  generals  of  the  UN.   He  was  a  bachelor. 
He  came  from  a  long  list  of  people  in  his  country  that  were 
high  in  the  government.   He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
became  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

He  was  out  here  one  weekend,  and  he  was  staying  with  us. 
He  was  out  on  some  business,  and  that's  when  I  was  home  from  the 
UN  for  a  while.   His  great  avocation  was  mountain  climbing.   He 
loved  to  climb  these  monoliths,  these  tall  mountains  like  El 
Capitan.  My  wife  said,  "How  does  it  happen  that  a  handsome  man 
like  you  has  never  gotten  married?"  He  said,  "Well,  Katherine, 
I've  only  been  in  love  three  times,  and  each  one  of  the 
princesses  that  I  was  in  love  with  is  now  a  queen."   [laughter] 
In  other  words,  he  wasn't  of  royalty.   But  that  was  quite  a 
commentary. 

As  you  know  I'm  sure  about  the  UN,  under  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  reporting  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
twice  a  year,  at  that  time  were  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter 
national  Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Commission  on 
Communications,  UNESCO — and  I'll  say  something  about  that  in  a 
minute — the  World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  the  International  Aviation  Commission  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Commission.   That's  a  group  of  specialized 
UN  agencies  that  are  working  all  year  long  in  the  international 
field.   Their  reports  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  become 
very  important. 

UNESCO  headquarters  are  in  Paris.   I  found  that  when  I  went 
over  to  Europe,  on  official  business  for  the  State  Department, 
that  UNESCO  had  one  person  in  there  from  the  United  States  that 
in  my  opinion  was  not  a  proper  person.   I  had  the  information, 
and  I  got  that  person  removed.   I  had  nothing  to  say  about  who 
else  would  be  put  on,  but  I  got  that  person  removed.   All  the 
time  you  have  to  watch  out  for  infiltration.   Right  now  they  have 
to  watch  out  for  infiltration.   Did  you  see  what  happened  in  the 
press  lately,  the  stories  about  the  fellow  on  the  staff  of  the  UN 
that  was  arrested  for  espionage  for  Russia?  That's  part  of  their 
game,  that  they  play  all  the  time.   We  don't  play  the  game  that  way. 

Sharp :     Can  you  give  us  his  name? 

Hotchkis:   No,  I  could  not.   I've  forgotten  it  myself,  but  I  wouldn't  do 
it  if  I  could  remember  it. 
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Hotchkis:      Let's   see  if  there   is   anything   else.       [reviews   notes] 

I  wasn't   a  member  of   the  United  States   cabinet.      Ambassador 
Lodge  was.      But   occasionally  when  he   couldn't   go   to   a   cabinet 
meeting,    and  Jerry  Wadsworth  couldn't  go,   who  was  his   assistant, 
he  would  ask  me   to  attend  a  cabinet  meeting.      I   think  I   did  it 
on  two  occasions,    and  it  was   a  great      educational   experience   for 
me. 

The  job   of   anybody  who  has   a  post   such   as   I  had   is   seven 
days   a  week,   and  practically   every  night.      You  work  maybe 
fourteen  hours   a  day  in  your  sessions,    and  getting   prepared   for 
your  sessions,    and  with  your  staff.      Then,   at  night   time — by 
that   I  mean   reception   time,    five  o'clock  on — you  have   to   go   to 
receptions   of  various   countries.      If  you  don't   then  the  question 
arises,    "Has   the  United  States   snubbed  us?" 

Dag  Hammarskjold  gave  me  and  my  wife  his   recipe  of  what 
he   did.      Of   course,   he  was  up   against  that  all   the  time.      He 
said,    "If   there   is   such   and  such  a  country   that's   going   to  have 
a  reception  on   such  and  such   floor,   or  maybe  it's   an   ambassador 
of   that   country,   or  a  member  of   the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
or  what  not,   go  in  a  government   car.      You  go   to   the   apartment, 
I  go  up   in  the  elevator,    and  when  I   get  out   of   the  elevator,    I 
immediately  spot   the  host   and  hostess,   or  both  of   them.      I  make  a 
beeline   for   them,   and  pay  my   respects   to   them,    and  then   I 
gradually  back  towards   the   elevator,    shaking  hands  with  people 
right   and  left,    and  get   into   the  elevator,    and  go   down  and  go   to 
the  next   one."      He  said,   "That's   the  only  way   I   can  get   through 
those   things.      In   that  manner,    I   can  make  one  of   those  parties   in 
about   ten  minutes."      [laughter] 

It  was   a  useful   tip   for  us. 

Sharp:     I  can't  imagine  having  to  go  to  that  many  parties,  and  saying 

the  right  things  to  the  right  people,  and  all  that  you  had  to  do. 


Additional  Details  on  Council  Duties 


Hotchkis:   Then,  of  course  at  lunchtime  you  have  to  have  lunches.   Sometimes 
you  can  accomplish  more  business  for  your  country  over  an  informal 
luncheon,  with  one  man  or  woman,  than  you  can  any  other  way. 

In  the  carrying  on  of  official  business  of  the  United  States 
through  the  State  Department  in  their  embassies,  it's  a  different 
game  entirely,  because  you  then  have  to  be  completely  formal. 
You  have  to  make  the  date.   You  may  have  to  have  staff  with  you. 
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Hotchkis:   You  go  through  a  lot  of  rigamarole,  and  it  doesn't  lead  to  the 

intimacy  and  closeness  that  you  have  at  the  UN.   So  part  of  your 
job  is  carrying  on  things  that  the  secretary  of  state  asks  you 
to  do  that  are  shortcuts  in  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 

Sharp:     That's  very  fascinating.   It's  a  window  into  the  international 
diplomatic  scene  that  most  of  us  have  no  idea  about. 

Hotchkis:   You  can  understand  how  it  happens.   If  you  were  the  ambassador 
of  Ireland,  say,  and  we  had  some  very  important  business  with 
your  country,  and  the  secretary  of  state  had  asked  me  to  ask 
you  to  lunch,  we  would  have  lunch  at  the  UN  and  we  talk  about 
this   thing  informally,  without  the  necessity  of  having  staff 
present.   We  can  come  to  an  understanding  probably,  or  at  least 
start  to  have  an  understanding  much  more  easily,  than  otherwise. 

Lastly  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  a  little  recognized 
function  of  ECOSOC  was  that  it  provided  a  means  for  countries 
little  and  big  to  vent  their  pent  up  wrath  in  some  economic  or 
social  problem. 

Sharp:     That  finishes  my  questions  on  your  role  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

I  think  we  might  stop  now,  and  then  in  our  next  interview 
we'll  go  back  to  the  national  scene  and  talk  about  the  1956 
Republican  National  Convention. 
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IX  FINISHING  UP  ON  CALIFORNIA  REPUBLICAN  POLITICS  IN 
THE  1950s 

[Interview  3:   March  30,  1979]## 


The  Republican  National  Convention,  1956 


Sharp:     All  of  your  papers  are  very  interesting,  and  they  have  been  so 
helpful  in  our  trying  to  understand  what  your  roles  were  within 
the  Republican  party,  and  with  respect  to  the  Colorado  River 
Association  and  some  of  the  other  water  concerns.   The  second 
part  of  our  interview  today  will  be  on  water,  and  the  questions 
are  really  so  good  primarily  because  you  gave  us  those  papers  in 
advance,  and  we  could  really  do  our  homework. 

Hotchkis:   [laughs]   Well,  I'm  glad. 

Sharp:     I  thought  today  we  would  start  by  finishing  up  some  questions 
on  Republican  politics  in  California  in  the  1950s.   We've 
already  talked  about  Earl  Warren's  re-election  campaign  in  1950, 
and  his  second  bid  for  the  presidency  in  1952,  and  Goodwin 
Knight's  first  gubernatorial  campaign  in  '54,  but  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  a  bit  about  the  1956  Republican  National  Convention  that 
was  held  in  San  Francisco.   According  to  our  files,  you  were  not 
a  delegate  to  that  convention. 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  I  was  a  delegate. 

Sharp:  Oh,  you  were! 

Hotchkis:  Yes.   I  didn't  want  to  be,  but  I  finally  agreed  to. 

Sharp:  How  did  you  become  a  delegate  to  the  '56  convention? 

Hotchkis:   I  was  appointed  by  the  Republican  national  committee  and  the 
California  [Republican]  state  central  committee. 
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Sharp:     Did  you  go  then,  pledged  to  [President  Dwight  D. ]  Eisenhower? 

Hotchkis:   I  was  an  Eisenhower  man  throughout,  but  in  taking  a  role  as  a 
delegate,  I  would  very  seldom  pledge  myself  to  vote  one  way 
before  going  to  the  convention  because  that  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  convention,  in  my  opinion.   I  think  that  delegates 
ought  generally  to  be  pretty  open  minded.   They  may  have  some 
convictions,  but  I  mean  to  be  outwardly  pledged  is  another  thing. 

Sharp:     Did  you  do  any  fund  raising  for  that  convention? 

Hotchkis:   Not  for  the  convention,  but  I  did  for  the  Republican  national 
committee,  here  in  California,  during  the  campaign. 

Sharp:     How  did  you  do  fund  raising  for  this  committee?   During  1956? 

Hotchkis:  Yes.   I  organized  a  committee  of  men  and  women  and  we  solicited 
individuals  only  as  corporations  cannot  give  to  national 
candidates. 

Sharp:     Okay,  because  we  were  very  interested  to  know  how  fund  raising 
was  done  for  a  national  convention  like  that.   For  instance,  we 
know  that  the  Budweiser  corporation  contributed  several  thousand 
dollars  to  that  convention,  and  we  wondered  if  that  was  for  a 
specific  candidate,  or  how  the  contributions  were  handled  for 
that  kind  of — 


Hotchkis:   For  the  convention  itself? 
Sharp:     Yes. 

Hotchkis:   For  the  convention  itself,  separate  from  a  campaign,  the  funds 
are  usually  provided  by  the  host  city  and  by  the  Republican 
national  committee,  through  the  Republican  national  finance 
committee,  and  they  collect  them  from  the  Republican  party  over 
the  country  where  they  can.   California  would  contribute  some — 
the  California  state  central  committee — and  other  state  central 
committees  likewise. 

Sharp:     Because  the  Republican  convention  was  going  to  be  held  in 

California  that  year,  would  California  Republicans  be  expected 
to  do  some  pretty  heavy  financing  and  contributing  themselves? 

Hotchkis:   I  think  they  probably  did,  although  I  was  not  close  to  the  funding 
of  the  convention  itself.   My  role  in  the  convention  was  as  a 
delegate  to  the  convention. 

Sharp:     I  see.   Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  Goodwin  Knight's  attempt 
to  seek  the  vice-presidential  nomination? 
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Hotchkis:      About   the  what? 

Sharp:  About  Goodwin  Knight's   attempt    to   seek  the  vice-presidential 

nomination  in  1956  at   that   convention. 

Hotchkis:      No,    I   can't   really,   because   I  was  just   there  when  he  made   the 
attempt,   but   I  wasn't  a  part  of   it. 

Sharp:  There  was   also  what  has   been  called  a  "dump  Nixon"  movement   at 

this   particular   convention.      Do  you  know  anything   about   that 
movement  or  the  people  who  were  involved  in  it? 

Hotchkis:      No,    only  what  I   read  in  the  newspapers.      I   don't   think  it  was   a 
very  well-considered  movement,    and  it   failed. 

Sharp:  Because  it  was   not  well   considered,   was   it   unfair,    do  you  think, 

to  Mr.   Nixon  at   that  point? 

Hotchkis:      I   think  the  people  that  were  behind   the  movement  were  not   the 

people  with  influence  and  authority   in  the  party  generally.      It 
was,    as   I   recall,    sort  of   a  splinter   group. 

Sharp:  Were   they   the  people  who  were  supporting  Goodie  Knight,    then, 

or  was   it   even  another  separate  group? 

Hotchkis:      Probably   some  of    them  were,   but  which  was  which,   I   don't  know 
because  I  wasn't   close  to   it. 

Sharp:  Did  you  know  Ron  Button? 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes. 

Sharp:  Do  you  know  what  his   role  was   at   the   convention? 

Hotchkis:      He  was   a  delegate,   as   I   recall,    and  he   did  his   job   as    delegate, 
but  what  he  did  on   the  outside  for  either  Warren  or  Nixon,   I 
don't   know. 


The  "Big  Switch" 


Sharp:     I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  "Big  Switch"  in 
1958.   This  occurred  when  William  Know land  vacated  his  U.S. 
Senate  seat  and  decided  to  run  for  governor  instead,  and  Goodie 
Knight  then  dropped  out  of  his  gubernatorial  re-election  race 
and  ran  instead  for  the  U.S.  Senator's  seat  that  Knowland  had 
vacated.   I'd  like  to  ask  you  why  you  think  that  happened. 
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Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp : 


Why  Knowland  vacated  his   seat  in  the  Senate  to   run  for  governor? 
Yes. 

My   feeling  is   that   there  were  several  reasons.      In  the  first 
place,    the  Oakland  Tribune,   which  was   family   controlled,   needed 
some  on-the-job,    continual   attention.      A  newspaper,    like 
anything  else,    tends   to   run   downhill  quickly  if  somebody   doesn't 
mind   the  store   right   along.      I  don't   know  whether  his    father  had 
died  by  that   time  or  not,   but  he  was  pretty  well  along,   and  not 
too  well  in  health.      I   think  that   that  was   one  thing   that   led 
Bill  Knowland  to  vacate  his  seat  and  come  west,    to  be  on  the 
job.      What  else  motivated  him,    I   don't  know. 

There  has  been  some   speculation   that  Mr.    Nixon  had  a  role   in 
this   "Big  Switch,"   either  encouraging  Mr.    Knowland   to   do   this   or 
encouraging  Mr.    Knight — 


If  he   did,    I  wasn't  aware  of   it   at   the   time, 
but   I   don' t  know. 


That   could  be, 


There's   also  been  speculation   that   the  Los  Angeles   Times  had 
some   role  in  stopping   the   fund  raising   that  had  been   going   on   for 
Goodie  Knight   and  supporting  Mr.    Knowland  instead.    Do  you  know 
anything   about   that? 

If   it  happened,    I   should  have  known  it,    and   I   didn't  know  anything 
about   it.      I   don't   think   that   they   did.      Who  was   the  political 
editor?     Now,   wait   a  minute — Kyle  Palmer.      I   don't   recall  when 
Kyle  Palmer  got   ill.      He  was    the  man   that  was   the  activist   in 
the    [Los  Angeles]    Times  organization,   up   to   the  time  of  his 
retirement   from  the  paper.      After   that,    the  Times  had  no   other 
person  like  him,   because  he  was   a   character  in  himself,   and  he 
was   a  pretty   influential   fellow  as   political  editor.      I   just 
don't  recall  whether  Kyle  was   active  in  his  work  at   the  paper  then 
or  whether  he  had  retired.      But   if  he  was   active  in  the  paper  at 
the  time,   he   could  have  had  some  hand  in  it. 

He  was  not  a  supporter  of  Mr.   Knight's? 

Well,   he  was   and  he  wasn't.       [laughs]      He  was  sort  of   ambivalent. 
He  liked   to   look  down  the  road  and  see  who  he  felt  was   going   to 
win  out,    and   that  was   the  man  he  went   for,   usually. 

If  he  had  been  on   the  LA  T^mes   staff   during   this  period,    then 

he  might  have  helped  the  LA  Times   owner,    the  Chandlers,    to  decide 

to   take  away  support   from  Goodie  Knight? 
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Hotchkis:   I  don't  think  the  Times,  as  a  paper,  except  editorially  or 

something  like  that,  took  any  active  part  in  it.   I  think  that 
in  years  gone  by,  prior  to  that,  in  some  years  they  did,  but 
not  many  as  a  paper.   Now,  individually,  Kyle  Palmer  or  Harry 
Chandler,  when  he  was  alive,  could  have  had  an  influence,  but 
Mr.  Chandler  ran  the  paper,  and  he  didn't  mix  in  politics  to 
any  great  degree. 

Sharp:     What  effect  did  the  "Big  Switch"  have  on  the  Republican  party 
in  California? 

Hotchkis:   Well,  obviously  a  "Big  Switch"  like  that  causes  a  lot  of 

consternation  in  any  political  party,  because  after  all,  Knowland 
had  been  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  [U.S.]  Senate,  and  he  handled 
himself  very  well.   His  decision  to  pull  out  of  that  and  come 
here  and  run  for  governor  caused  a  lot  of  different  lineups 
within  the  party.   It  was  bound  to.   Some  of  his  firm  supporters 
were  against  the  action  he  was  taking,  and  others  were  for  it. 
So  it  had  an  effect,  but  how  much  of  an  effect  within  the  party, 
I  don ' t  know . 

Sharp:     Mr.  Knight,  of  course,  when  he  ran  for  governor  in  1954,  was 
the  incumbent.   He'd  been  in  office  not  quite  a  year  because 
Chief  Justice  Warren  had  become  the  chief  justice.   So  in  1954, 
Mr.  Knight  really  had  the  Republican  Party  in  California  pretty 
much  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.   By  1958,  when  Knowland  decided 
to  run  for  the  governorship  instead  of  running  for  re-election 
as  U.S.  Senator,  Mr.  Knight  sort  of  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
under  him.  We  wondered  how  this  could  have  happened  and  what 
divisions  there  had  been  in  the  Republican  party  to  allow  this 
to  happen. 

Hotchkis:   I  doubt  that  the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  could  have  a 

very  great  influence  on  [points  finger  for  emphasis]  two  strong 
men  like  that  who  had  their  own  plans,  their  own  careers,  their 
own  objectives  to  aim  at  and  aspire  to. 

I  just  feel  that  the  decision,  when  it  was  made  by  Knowland, 
to  come  back  to  California  to  run  for  governor,  I  think  that  was 
his  decision,  and  he  undoubtedly  talked  to  some  of  his  friends 
back  there  about  it.   He  never  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  him  to  do  so.   I  think  he  just  made  up  his 
mind  of  the  path  he  wanted  to  take. 

Sharp:     Mr.  Knight  then  had  to  somehow  carve  out  a  different  future  for 
himself? 

Hotchkis:   Undoubtedly,  Goodwin  Knight  then  had  to  weigh  the  chances  of 

his  running  head-on  against  Knowland  or  his  doing  something  else. 
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Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis; 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp : 
Hotchkis : 


What  effect  did  the  "Big  Switch"  have  on  Mr.   Knight,   personally? 

Politically,    it   hurt  him  because  it   put  him  as   a  sort  of 
subordinate  in  influence   to   Senator  Knowland,   but  otherwise,   I 
don't  think  it   affected  him. 

• 

He  just  kept   struggling  and  kept   finding   avenues   for  his   career? 

Yes,  he  was   a  very  resourceful  man,   and  he  wanted   to   come  out 
of  it  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Why   couldn't  the  California  Republican  Assembly  prevent  the  "Big 
Switch"?     Maybe  you've  already   answered   this. 

I   don't   think   they  had   the   power  and  the  influence   to   do   it.      A 
political  organization   like   the  Republican  Assembly  has   influence 
within  California,  within  the  party,   but  when  it   comes   to 
standing   up    to   a  person    [points   finger  for  emphasis]    like   a 
United  States   Senator  and  say,   "No,    don't  you   do   that.      You  must 
not   come  back  here.      You  must   stay   in   the  Senate."     Well,   I   think 
that  he  would  just   laugh      at   the  organization. 

That   they  were  somehow  just   a  state  volunteer  group   that  was 
meant   to  be  supportive   rather   than   demanding   or  authoritative. 

No,    that's   right.      They   didn't   do   an  awful   lot  of  guiding  of 
policy.      They  were  in  the  various  meetings,   and  very  vocal   in 
various  meetings,  with   respect   to    campaigns,    financial  support, 
candidates,    and  so   forth.      But   that's   different   from   telling   a 
United  States   Senator   that  he   shouldn't   resign  and  come  back 
here   to   run  for  governor. 

Did  you  fund  raise  for  Mr.   Knight  before  the  "Big  Switch,"  when 
he  still  was   running   for  re-election? 


I  may  have,   but   1   did  not   take  any   leadership   in  it. 
raised  some  money   for  him. 

Did  you  do   any   fund  raising   for  Mr.   Knowland? 


I  may  have 


Yes,  I  did  raise  money  for  Knowland,  because  Knowland  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  and — [laughs]  I  can  say  this  now.   When 
Knowland  was  Senator,  and  he  was  party  leader  in  the  Senate,  my 
wife  and  I  wanted  to  have  him  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
United  Nations,  because  he  had  always  been  sort  of  aloof  from  the 
United  Nations  and  sort  of  cold  to  it.   So  I  got  Dag  HammerskjBld 
to  have  a  small  dinner  at  his  apartment,  and  it  was  just  simply 
lovely. 
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Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


As   I   recall,    there  were  just   Senator  and  Mrs.    [Estelle]   Knowland 
and  Dag  HammerskjUld  and  Mrs.   Hotchkis   and  myself   and  one  other 
couple.      I'm  trying   to   think  of  who   it  was.      Maybe  it  was   Cabot 
Lodge  and  his  wife,   Emily.      I'm  not  sure.      But  Mrs.   Knowland   took 
me   aside   after  dinner,    and  said,   "Pres,   don't   let  Bill   run   for 
president." 

I  said,   "I  don't   think  that  I  have  any   influence  on  your 
husband  when  it   comes   to  his   plans,   politically.      He  might   or 
might  not   ask  my  opinion.      Probably  not,   but  if  he  did,    it  would 
just  be  my  opinion,    and  he'd  ask   the  opinion  of   a  good  many 
others,    and  he'd  make  up  his   own  mind,   because  he's   that  kind 
of   a  person.      He's   able   to  make  up  his   own  mind."      [laughs]      I 
always    recall   that  incident  because  things   turned  quite  differently. 

Yes,    they   did. 

He  was  then  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  influence  in  the 
Senate  and  generally,  in  the  [Republican]  party — throughout  the 
country. 

What  year  was  this,  about? 

I  have  to  go  back — 

You  were   at   the  UN  between   '54   and   '56. 

I  went   to   the  UN   in   '54  and  got  out    the   last  of    '55,    I   think. 
So   I   think  it  was   some   time   during    '54. 

So  he  was   considering   running   for  president,   or  at   least   thinking 
about   it? 

I   didn't  know  it.      I   didn't   know  it   until  she  had    [laughs]    told 
me   that.      I  had  no   idea. 

Did   that  surprise  you,    that  he  would  do   something  like   that? 

No,    it   didn't  particularly,   because  he  was   an   ambitious  man  who 
had  been   quite  a  wheel   in  the  Senate  and  had   a  lot  of   connections 
all  over  the  United  States,    in  the  party   and  also   among   the 
independents   and  some  Democrats. 


Sharp: 


That's  very  interesting, 
knew  anything   like  that. 


I   don't   think  any  of  us   researchers 


Sharp:  The  last   question  about    the  "Big  Switch"   is,   why   do  you   think 

Mr.    Knight    lost   the  Senate  race? 
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Hotchkis:      I   don't   think  his  heart  was    really   in  it.      I   think  his  heart 
was   really  being  governor  of   California.      He   liked  that.      He 
was   running   in  the  shadow  of  Knowland,    still.      It  was   just  not 
what  I'd  call  a  real   good   campaign.   But  he  had  a  lot  of   things 
going   for  him.      He  was   very   pleasant,   very   affable.      He  was   a 
good  worker,   he  had  a  good  record,  both  as   a  lawyer  and  judge 
here  in  Los  Angeles   County — a  superior   court  judge — and   then, 
going  on  up   to  Sacramento  and  eventually  being  governor. 

Sharp:  But   the   campaign  was   casually   run,   or — 

Hotchkis:      It  didn't  have  the  aggressive  type — let  me  phrase  it   this  way. 
His    campaign,    as   I   recall,   in   the  first  place  didn't  have   the 
backing  of   all   the  people — men  and  women,   independents   as  well 
as   Republicans,  with   some  Democrats.      It   didn't  have  a  cross- 
section  of   the  backing  that   it   should  have  had.   As   I  said,    I 
don't   think  his  heart  was   in  it.      That's  my  opinion. 
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X     REPUBLICAN  POLITICS   IN   THE   1960s 


The  1960  Republican  National  Convention  and_Richard  Nixon's 
First  Presidential  Bid 


Sharp:  I   now  have  some  questions   on  Republican  politics   in  the  1960s, 

and   this   set  of  questions   is   about   the  1960  Republican  national 
convention   and    [Richard]   Nixon's     presidential    campaign,    and 
then  some  general  questions   about   the  Republican  party   in 
California. 

Hotchkis:  And  the  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Nixon  about  it,  you  mean, 
too?* 

Sharp:  Yes.      Let's   start  by   talking  about   the  Republican   convention,    and 

then  we'll  move  on — 

Hotchkis:      The  Republican   convention  in — 

Sharp:  In  1960.      The  first   time   that  Nixon  ran  for  president.      I  sent 

you   this   letter,    and   this   list  of  organizing  people.** 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  and  you'll  notice  I  kept  my  name  off  of  there  [the  list  on 
p.  73].  There  were  certain  reasons  I  didn't  want  it  on  at  that 
point. 

Sharp:  What  were   those   reasons? 


*Here  Mr.   Hotchkis   refers   to  a  letter,   reproduced  on  pp.    93-94 
which  he  wrote  to  Richard  Nixon  advising  him  about  his  presidential 
bid  in  1968. 

**See  pp.    72-73   following   for   this   letter  and   list   reproduced  from 
Mr.    Hotchkis's    files. 
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RICHARD  M.  NIXON  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Los  Angeles  Committee  of  10,000 

2796  West  Eighth  Street.     Los  Angeles  5  •  DUnkirk  8-1107 


October  1,  1959 


Dear  Friend: 


Because  you  are  one  of  our  Los  Angeles  community  leaders,  we  want  to. 
inform  you  of  the  initial  formation  of  the  Los  Angeles  "Nixon  for  President" 
Committee,  and  invite  you  to  join  us  as  a  Charter  Member. 

Dick  Nixon's  spectacular  service  since  1952  as  the  strong  right  arm  of 
President  Eisenhower  during  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in  our  nation's 
history  has  placed  him  in  a  position  which  surmounts  partisanship.    Democrats, 
Republicans,  independents  —  we  will  unite  to  elect  the    most  capable  and  best 
qualified  man  our  next  President! 

Never  in  history  has  a  man  been  so  well  trained  for  this  post,  and  in  the  process 
accomplished  so  much  for  his  country.    On  several  occasions  President  Eisen 
hower  has  entrusted  him  with  the  complete  reins  of  government.    He  has  selected 
him  to  preside  over  the  Cabinet  and  the  National  Security  Council  when  needed, 
and  to  sit  permanently  with  these  groups  responsible  for  protecting  us  and  the 
free  world  from  aggressors.    He  has  sent  Nixon  as  America's  good  will  ambas 
sador  to  many  countries  all  over  the  world,  where  he  has  represented  us  with 
dignity  and  consummate  friendliness,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  firm 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  attain  peace  with  honor. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  join  this  committee,  and  hope  you  will  return  the 
enclosed  card  immediately,  so  that  we  may  include  you  among  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Dick  Nixon  in  his  own  Southern  California  home  area. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Thomas  P.  Pike 

Chairman,  Organizing  Committee 

P.S.    Attached  is  a  mimeographed  list  of  those  who  have  already  accepted 
membership  in  the  Committee. 


Ike  called  him  BEST  PREPARED!' 

•Aft*r  hit  D«nv*r  Hlnesi.  £i««nhow*r  d«cl«r*tf.  "Th»r»  it  no  m»n  .  .  .     who  ha»  h«d  tuch  careful  preparation          for          the  Presidency  ' 
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(as  of  Oct.   1,    1959) 


Earl  C.  Adams 
W.  Herbert  Allen 
Clifford  R.  Anderson,   Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Arbuthnot 
Arthur  C.  Baum 
Geo.  A.  Beavers,   Jr. 
Don  Belding 
Alphonzo  E.  Bell,   Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bonesteel 
Bernard  C .  Brennan 


NIXON  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Organizing  Committee  of  Los  Angeles 

Thomas  P.  Pike,   Chairman 

Ben  Frees,   M.D. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Giannini 

A.  J.  Gock 

Gustave  L.  Goldstein 

Russell  H.  Green,   Jr. 

Robert  E.  Gross 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Reese  Hicks 

Claude  E.  Hilker 

Herbert  Hoover,   Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Mervyn  Hope 


Mrs.  Margaret  Martin  Brock      Dr.  Wm.  H.D.  Homaday,   D.D. 


Harry  Buffum 
William  R.  Burke 
E.  Talbot  Callister 
Mrs.  Thurmond  Clarke 
Joseph  E.  Close 
Philip  M.  Curran 
Roy  P.  Crocker 
Walt  Disney 
James  A.  Doherty 
Charles  E.  Ducommun 
Irving  Dumm 
Miss  Irene  Dunne 
Jack  Drown 
George  L.  Eastman 
J.  Howard  Edgerton 
A.  E.  England 
Paul  D.  Foster,    M.D. 


Mrs.  Leiland  Atherton  Irish 

Emil  Jacobs 

Harry  Johansing,   Jr. 

Charles  S.  Jones 

Willard  W.  Keith 

T.  R.  Knudsen 

Mrs.  Valley  Knudsen 

V.  John  Krehbiel 

Lathrop  Leishman 

Mervyn  LeRoy 

Ian  Macdonald,   M.D. 

Leon  V.  McCardle 

Robert  E.   McClure 

Gordon  Maclean 

H.  C.  McClellan 

Mrs.  William  Rowland  Moore 

George  Murphy 


G .  Harvey  Mydland 
Mrs.  Harold  R.  Pauley 
William  F.  Peters 
Miss  Zasu  Pitts 
Homer  Preston 
James  M.  Reynolds 
William  F.  Quinn,   M.D. 
Harold  C.  Ramser 
E.  George  Ricci 
Elwood  J.  Robinson 
Rodney  W.  Rood 
Victor  H.  Rossetti 
George  D.  Rowan 
Robert  A.  Rowan 
A.  C.  Rubel 
Robert  O.  Ruff 
Henry  Salvatori 
Mrs.  Virginia  Savell 
Charles  W.  Soderstrom,   Jr. 
Herbert  F.  Sturdy 
Edward  R.  Valentine 
Jack  L.  Warner 
Robert  S.  Warner 
Sanford  L.  Weiner 
Miss  Evelyn  Whitlow 
Jack  Wrather 
Loyd  Wright 
Mildred  Younger 
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Hotchkis:   I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  be  for  him,  entirely.   I  just 
didn't  want  to  be — if  I  was  going  to  do  anything,  I'd  do  it  in 
money  raising,  because  I'm  not  what  you'd  call  a  politician. 
As  I  said  before,  I'm  a  business  dog,  with  maybe  a  political 
tail,  but  I'm  not  a  political  dog  with  a  business  tail. 

Sharp:     You  know,  we've  talked  about  that  phrase,  and  I  am  not  entirely 
sure  what  you  mean  by  that  phrase.   I  was  wondering  if  you  could 
explain  it  within  the  context  of  your  support  for  Mr.  Nixon  when 
he  ran  for  president  the  first  time  [in  1960] . 

Hotchkis:  Well,  there  are  some  people — men  and  women — who  are  more  or  less 
professional  politicians.   I  mean  by  that,  they  don't  necessarily 
hold  any  public  office,  although  they  might.   But  when  it  comes 
to  a  candidate,  they  like  to  be  one  of  the  people  that  are  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  political  campaign  itself. 

Some  are  motivated  by  public  spirit.   This  goes  in  both 
parties.   Some  are  motivated  by  public  spirit,  and  some  are 
motivated  by  what  they  think  it's  going  to  do  to  help  them  in 
their  law  practice,  if  they're  lawyers,  or  as  an  appointment  to 
some  office  or  something  of  that  kind.   If  their  candidate  wins, 
they  expect  to  receive  some  kind  of  an  appointment.   That  motivates 
a  lot  of  people. 

Now,  there  are  others  who  take  various  parts  in  a  campaign, 
such  as  raising  money.   In  order  to  convince  people  that  they 
ought  to  give  to  a  candidate,  you  have  to  have  an  entree  and  a 
background  that — whether  it's  a  man  or  a  woman — gives  that 
person  an  entree  to  the  places  where  you  feel  you  can  get  the 
money.   Not  corporations,  because  obviously,  in  national  elections, 
the  corporations  can't  give — but  individuals,  generally,  and 
labor  organizations.   That  type  of  person,  maybe  a  lawyer  or  a 
businessman  or  what-not,  but  expects  no  appointment,  doesn't  want 
an  appointment,  who  is  doing  it  pro  bono  publico. 

II 

Hotchkis:      Someone   that  works   in  campaigns   that  is  not  raising   funds   is 
what  I  call  a  business  dog   tail  with  a  political  tail.      See, 
they're  opposite.      The  first   is   a  political   dog  with  a  business 
tail,    and   the  other  is   a  business   dog  with   a  political   tail. 
It's   a  question  of   accent  and  what  you  do   it   for,    that's   all. 

Sharp:  So  in  1960,   you  did  support,    financially   and  idealogically,   Mr. 

Nixon  for  president,   but  you   did  not  want  your  name   to  be 
officially  tied   to  him  as   a  supporter. 

Hotchkis:      That's   right.      That's   right. 
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Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 
Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 

Hotchkis : 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Was    fund   raising   in  California  for   the  Nixon-Lodge  ticket   easy? 

For   the  Nixon-Lodge   ticket? 

Yes.      Was   that  easy   in  California  in  1960? 

Lodge  had  much  more   charm  than  Nixon,    and  he  had  great  ability. 
They  had  some  differences,  but  there  were  differences   that. most_. . 
any   two  men,    as   outstanding  leaders   that  they  were,  might   have, 
but — I   don't   think  it  particularly  hurt   the   campaign,   but  there 
were  some   differences. 

Did  you  find  most  of   the  people  that  you   talked   to   for  funds 
for  Nixon  and  Lodge   to   run  for  president  were  generally 
supportive,    and  were   the   campaign   contributions   forthcoming   in 
California? 

Yes,    the  Republicans   in  California  supported   the   ticket  pretty 
well,   but   I  say   "pretty  well"  because  it   didn't  have   the   thrust 
behind  it   that  you'd   think  a   ticket  of   that  kind  would  have. 
I  don't  know  why,   but   it  just   didn't. 

Mr.   Nixon  had  been  a  U.S.    Senator   from  California,    and  a 
California  man. 

That's    right. 

You  would  have   thought   that   the   state  would  have  just   really   swept 
up  behind  him  and  been   totally   committed. 

As   I   say,    it  may  have  been   the  fault  of   an  organization,  because 
I  wasn't  part   of   that  organization,    of   the  political  organization. 
I  was   on   the  financial  side.      It  may  have  been  due   to   that,   but   I 
had   the   feeling   all   during   that   campaign  that  it  was   going   at   low 
gear  and  not  high  gear. 

You  were  not   a  delegate   to  the   1960  Republican  convention,   but 
did  you  go   in  some   capacity? 

No,    I   did  not.      I  was  very  busy   at   the  time,    and  1  was   asked 
to  be  a  delegate  and  I   couldn't   do   it.      I   felt   that   I   didn't 
want   to  be  a  delegate   too  many   times   anyhow.      Younger  men   and 
women  should  do   it. 

The   list   of   campaign   contributors   that   I   showed  you  we   found  very 
interesting  because  many  of   the  people  on   this   list   also   supported 
Mr.    Ronald  Reagan   for  governor  in  1966. 


Hotchkis:      Yes. 
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Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 


They  seem  to  be  the  same  group  of  people, 
on  that? 


Could  you  comment 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Well,  I'd  have  to  look  at  the  names  first  [glances  at  list]. 

Henry  Salvatori,  for  instance,  is  on  that  list. 

Yes,  and  Justin  Dart. 

Yes.   Is  Holmes  Tuttle  there,  too? 

Holmes  Tuttle  is  on  this  list.   I  noticed  that  when  I  went  over 
it.   All  of  those  people  that  I  mentioned — Dart,  Tuttle,  and 
Salvatori — I  think  were  pretty  much  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  Republican  party.   They  have  always  been  good  contributors, 
good  workers.   They've  been  outstanding  in  that  help.   They 
were  also  friends  of  Ronald  Reagan.   But  outside  of  that,  I 
couldn't  comment  on  anything  else  about  it. 

But  they  supported  Mr.  Nixon  and  eventually  supported  Mr.  Reagan 
for  ideological  reasons?   They  all  considered  themselves 
conservative  or  very  conservative? 

Well,  they  were  very  conservative.   Reagan,  when  he  ran  for 
governor  the  first  time,  was  blazing  a  new  trail  in  his  career. 
He'd  never  been  in  politics,  but  his  ability  on  the  platform, 
and  his  personality  and  the  content  of  what  he  said,  made  him 
appeal  to  the  voters.  He  [Reagan]  was  helped  very  greatly  by 
these  three  men  [Dart,  Salvatori  and  Tuttle] — and  others.   This 
is  not  all  of  them,  by  a  long  shot — in  financing  his  campaign. 
I  think  that  they  are  still  supporting  him  in  his  present  bid 
for  the  nomination  for  president  [of  the  United  States]. 

That's  a  very  interesting  pheonomenon,  a  group  of  people  who 
would  continually  support  people  to  run  for  higher  office.   I 
imagine  you've  worked  so  long  in  financing  of  compaigns  that  you 
begin  to  see  those  people  as  very  interesting  too.  Are  they 
business  people  with  political  tails? 

I'd  say  so.   [Justin]  Dart  is  the  head  of  Dart  Industries,  which 
is  a  national  company  with  headquarters  here  [in  Los  Angeles] — a 
very  successful  company — and  Holmes  Tuttle  is  a  Ford  agent, 
agent  for  Ford  Motor  Company.   He  has  a  sales  office  for  Ford 
Motor  Company,  what  you'd  call  an  automobile  dealer  in  Beverly 
Hills,  and  a  very  public-spirited  fellow.   The  other  one  was- 


Sharp: 


Henry  Salvatori. 
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Hotchkis:  Henry  Salvatori,  who  is  a  very  successful  man  that's  been  in 
the  oil  drilling  business  and  so  forth,  and  he's  very  public 
spirited. 

Sharp:  Why   do  you   think  Mr.   Nixon  lost   this    campaign? 

Hotchkis:  I  don't  think  he  tried  hard  enough,  and  I  don't  think  he  got 
enough  of  the  leading  people  behind  him. 

Sharp:  You  mean   in  California? 

Hotchkis:      Nationally.      I   just   don't   think  that   that   campaign   caught   fire, 
that's   all. 

Sharp:  That  it  was  sort  of  a  trial  balloon  for    '68? 

Hotchkis:      I   don't   think  it  was    that,   necessarily,   because  when  you  go   into 
a   campaign  of   that  kind,   you  want   to  win — obviously.      But  it's 
a  question  of  what  kind  of  backing  you  have  and  how  highly 
motivated  you  are   to   get  all  of  your  people  working   for  you 
and  with  you. 


Richard  Nixon's   California  Gubernatorial  Campaign  in  1962 


Sharp:  Okay,   let's   talk  more  about  Mr.   Nixon  now,    I   think,    in  his 

gubernatorial   campaign   in  1962,  when  he  ran  briefly   against 
Mr.   Knight,    and   then  Mr.   Knight   dropped  out.    So  Mr.   Nixon  was 
really   the  main   front   runner  for   the  Republican  party   for  the 
governorship   in  1962. 

Early  in  Nixon's    campaign,    in  fact,  November  1961,   he  sent 
you  a   letter  asking   for  advice  regarding   the   running  of  his 
campaign  in  California.* 

Hotchkis:      You're  speaking  of  Nixon  now? 

Sharp:  Yes.      Were  you  seen  as   a  kind  of  senior   campaign  adviser  within 

the  Republican  party   in  California? 

Hotchkis:      Was   I? 

Sharp:  Yes.      Is    that  why  he  would  send  you  a  letter  like   that? 


*A  letter  from  Mr.    Hotchkis's   personal  papers. 
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Hotchkis:      I   think  so,   probably.      But  he  undoubtedly   sent   that   letter,   or 
a  similar  letter,    to  a  great  many  others   in  California. 

Sharp:  Do  you   remember  what  advice  you  gave  him? 

Hotchkis:      I  have  to  kind  of   dredge  it  up.      I   felt   that  he'd  make  a  good 

governor,  but  I  also  felt  that  he  had  better  possibilities   right 
then  on   a  national  scale.      But   I'm  not   clear  what   I   said   to  him. 

Sharp:  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  we  found  the  letter  that  he  sent  you, 

but  we  didn't  find  any  letter  that  you  had  sent  him.     We  didn't 
find  any   copy  of   that,   and  I  was   interested  to  know  if  you 
could  fill  in   that  gap.      The   letter   that  I   did  send  you  about 
1968  is   a  really   fabulous   one,   and  we   can   talk  about   that   later. 
That  is  your  letter  of  advice,  very  substantive  advice  to  Mr. 
Nixon  in  his   running   for   the  campaign. 

Hotchkis:     Yes,   I  remember  that. 

Sharp:  According  to  several  letters   sent  by  you   in  early   1962   regarding 

the   campaign,   you  apparently  wished   to  keep   a  low  profile,    and 
you  said  it  was  because  of  your  involvement  with   the   Southland 
Water  Committee,    and  you  wouldn't   allow  Ed  Valentine,    for     instance, 
to  use  your  name  as   a  member  of   the  Pasadena  Executive  Committee 
for  Nixon.      Is   this  more  of  your  wanting   to   remain  an  informal 
supporter? 

Hotchkis:      That's  right.      That's  right.      I  wanted  to  be  absolutely  informal. 

Sharp:  Okay.      I   then  sent  you  a  list  of  people  in  the  letter — Mrs. 

Margaret  Brock,   Mr.    Ed  Carter,    and   that  group   of  people.* 

Hotchkis:      Yes. 

Sharp:  Did  you  work  with   them  in  helping  Mr.   Nixon  run  for  governor  in 

'62? 

Hotchkis:      I   think  so.      Yes,   as   I   recall,    I   did. 

Sharp:  That  was   fund  raising   for  Mr.   Nixon  within   the  state  of   California? 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes.      That's   right. 

Sharp:  Why   do  you   think  Pat    [Edmund  G.    Brown,   Sr.]    Brown  beat  Mr.   Nixon? 

Pat  Brown,   of   course,   was   running   for  re-election  in    '62.      Why 
do  you  think  Mr.    Brown  beat  Nixon  this   time? 


*The  full   list   appears   in   the  Appendix. 
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Hotchkis:      Well,   in  California  at   that   time,    the  registration,   as   I   recall, 
was   about   three   to   two   in  favor  of  Democrats   as   against 
Republicans.      A  man  that's   running  on   the  Republican   ticket  has 
to   get   enough  Democrats   and  independents   to   tip   the  scales. 
That  is   one  of   the   things   that  was  very  hard  for  Mr.   Nixon 
because  he  was,    I  would  say,   a  conservative  Republican  and  did 
not  have   the  appeal   to  middle-of-the-road  Democrats   that  other 
candidates,    in   the  future  and   in   the  past,   have  had. 

Sharp:  So  he   could  appeal   to  only  a  very   limited  group. 

Hotchkis:      That's   right.      That's   right. 

Sharp:  Did  you  ever   favor  Mr.   Knight   in   this   race?      He  ran  for  governor 

in   '62   only   really   for  a   few  months.      Then  he   dropped  out  because 
he  was   ill. 

Hotchkis:      Yes,    I   did.      I   felt   that  Knight  had  been   a  good  governor,    and  he 
had  a  good  background,    too.      He  was   an   able  man.      He  had  a  lot 
joie   de  vivre   that  Nixon   didn't  have. 

Sharp:  Do  you  think  he  would  have  been  a  better  governor,   or  do  you 

think  he  was   a  better  governor   than  Mr.   Nixon  might  have  been? 

Hotchkis:      I   think  so. 

Sharp:  Just  because  his   abilities   seemed  more  suited? 

Hotchkis:      He  was   a  good  organizer.      Of   course,  Nixon  was   a  good  organizer, 
too,   but  Knight  was   a  great   fellow  to  get  people  to   do   certain 
things   for  him,   whether  he'd  get   them   to   come  to  Sacramento  or 
what  not.      His   appointments  were  good — judicial  appointments, 
right   down   the   line,    they  were  good  people.      They  weren't   all 
Republicans  by   a  long  shot,   but  he  was   excellent. 


General   Comments 


Sharp:  I  now  have  some  general  questions   about   the  Republican  party   in 

California   from  the   1960   through   1964  period.      During   these 
years,    did  you  consider  yourself  more  of  a  participant  or  more 
of  an  observer  of   California  politics? 

Hotchkis:      'Sixty   to    'sixty-four?      I  would  say   I  was  more  of  an  observer. 

Sharp:  Would  you  say   that  your  primary   duty  was   as   a  fund  raiser  during 

these  years? 
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Hotchkis:      I   don't   think   there's   any  question  but   that  was  my  prime  duty. 
That  was   the  prime   contribution  I   could  give. 

Sharp:  How  was  the  Republican  party  surviving  in  California  after  Pat 

Brown's   Democratic  sweep   in  1958? 

Hotchkis:     Well,    they  probably  reached  the  nadir  of  their  influence  then 

for  quite  a  little  while,    and  it  was   a  tough  blow  for   the  party. 
I'm  a  firm  believer   in   the   two-party  system,  whether   the  person 
is  a  Democrat  or  Republican,    and  I  realize  there  will  always  be 
some  independents,   and  there  will  always  be  some  splinter  groups 
way  over  on  the  left.     But  the  two-party  system,   in  my  book,   is 
a  major  part  of   the   type  of  people  that  we've  gotten   to   run   for 
president  of  the  United  States,   in  general,   and  for  the  governors 
of   the  various   states   right   on  down   the  line,    are   the  building 
blocks  of  our  republic. 

Sharp:  Were  Senator  Knowland,   Vice-president  Nixon,    and  Governor  Knight 

still  seen  as  the  leaders  of  the  party     in  California  from   '60 
to    '64? 

Hotchkis:      Pretty  much   so.      I  would  say  yes. 

Sharp:  Was   there  anybody   else  who  was   seen  as   a  leader  that  you  might 

think  of? 

Hotchkis:      That's   about  fifteen  years   ago,    isn't   it?      I   just   can't   recall 
right  now.      There  may  have  been. 

Sharp:  Okay.      Maybe  I'll  send  you  a  list  of   some  people  when  I   send   the 

edited   transcript  of   this,    and  you   can  pick  a  few  if  you   think  they 
were   important.      Were  Ed    [Edward]    Shattuck  and  Marjorie  Benedict, 
who  were   the  GOP  national   commit teepersons,    important   as   party 
leaders  within  the  state   during  this  period? 

Hotchkis:      Shattuck  was   a  lawyer  who   I  would  say  was   reasonably   influential 
in  southern  California.      He  became  national   committeeman,   as   I 
recall,   didn't  he? 

Sharp:  Yes. 

Hotchkis:   And  who  was  the  woman  you — 

Sharp:     Marjorie  Benedict. 

Hotchkis:   Oh,  she  was  outstanding  as  a  woman  member  of  the  national  committee, 
and  she  was  a  great  leader. 
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Sharp:  Were   they   important  within   the  state,   or  only   in   the  federal- 

state   relationship   as   far  as   the  Republican  party  was    concerned? 

Hotchkis:      I'd  say   that  in  the  Republican  party  and   the   state  as   a  whole 
that  she  was  very,   very  influential  among  both   the  men  and   the 
women,    and  Shattuck  was  probably  influential,   but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  Marjorie  Benedict. 

Sharp:  What   sort  of   things   did  she  do? 

Hotchkis:      The  duties   that   a  national   commit teewoman  had — the  whole   thing 
that  she  did  so  well   and  got  so  many  people   interested,   so  many 
women   interested,   particularly,    and  men  too,    that  she  helped   to 
rebuild  a  lot  of   the  party   that — 

Sharp:  It's   a  very  difficult  period. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,    it  was!      Very   difficult. 

Sharp:  What  was   Clint  Mosher's   role  as   a  publicist   for  the  Republican 

party   in  Sacramento?      Clint  Mosher  was  political  editor   for   the 
Examiner   in   San  Francisco. 

Hotchkis:      I   don't   know. 

Sharp:  Okay.      That  was   just   a   comment   that  we  ran  over,    and  we  weren't 

sure  what  "publicist"   really  meant. 

Hotchkis:      I   don't  know. 

Sharp:  Did  you   remain  an  officer  of   the    [California]   Republican  Assembly 

during   this   period? 

Hotchkis:      No,    I   think   I   got  out   of  the  Republican  Assembly  long  before   that. 
Sharp:  What's  your  opinion  of   the  John  Birch   Society? 

Hotchkis:      I  think  it's   a  splinter  group   of  ultra  right-wing  people   that — 
well,    that's  what   they  are,    in  my  opinion,   a  splinter  group  of 
ultra  right-wing  people,   very  motivated  by  you  might    say  good 
objectives   in  some  ways,   but  just  too   far  to   the  right   to  be  a 
major  influence  within  any  political   party  and  particularly   the 
Republicans . 

Sharp:  This,   of   course,  was   a  period  when   they  were  really   coming  into 

the   foreground  in  California. 

Hotchkis:      That's    right. 
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Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hot  chkis : 


Sharp: 
Ho r chkis; 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis : 


I've  had  some  people  tell  me  that   they  weren't   really   as 
important  within   the  Republican  party   as   they  might  have   looked. 

They  were  not  important  within   the  party.      I   don't   think  they 
ever  were.      There  may  have  been  some  members   of   the  John  Birch 
Society  who  held  Republican  party  offices,   but  they  were  just 
way  too  far  to  the  right,    for  the  time  or  anything  else. 

What  do  you  think  about  Dr.    Gaylord  Parkinson's   takeover  of  the 
chairmanship  of   the  Republican  party   from  Caspar  Weinberger? 

He   did  a  good  job   for   the  time  he  was   in.     He  was   a  good  man,   a 
dedicated  fellow,   and  I  liked  him  both  personally  and  I  liked 
what  he  did  for   the  party.      He  had  a  difficult   time.      He  was   in 
a  difficult  period,  but  he  was   an   able  man. 

Did  you  think  the  party  was  better  run  with  Caspar  Weinberger  or 
with  Dr.   Parkinson? 

I  wouldn't  have  a  definite  judgment  on   it  because  both  of   those 
are  very  able  men — very   able.      Caspar  Weinberger,    of   course,   went 
later   to  Washington.      He  was   an  outstanding   lawyer  in  San  Francisco, 
and   then,    as  you  know,   he  went  to  Washington  became — wasn't  he 
head  of  the  Bureau     of  Budget,   or — 

I'm  not   sure. 

I've  forgotten,   but  he  had  a  responsible  position   in   the 
administration,    and   then  he  came  back  to  San  Francisco   to 
practice   law.      He  is   able,   personable,   he  has   all   the  elements 
of  an   excellent  Republican   leader. 

Of   course,   he  and  Dr.    Parkinson,    ideologically,   are   rather  far 
apart. 


Yes,   but   that   doesn't  make  so  much   difference, 
makes   an  awful   lot  of   difference. 


I   don't   think  that 


On  to   1964  you  were  an  active  delegate  to   the   1964  Republican 
national   convention,    and  I  was  wondering  who  you  supported   for 
president. 

That's  when    [Barry]    Goldwater   ran,    and  I  was   a  Goldwater  man.      I 
felt  he  had  very  little   chance,   but   I   liked  Goldwater,   and  he 
was   a  man   that  was   also   a  brigadier  general  in  the  air  force  and 
kept  up  his   ability   to   fly  military  jet  planes.      He  was   an 
excellent    [U.S.]    Senator,  he  was   a  good  speaker,    and  I  just   liked 
him. 
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Sharp:  And  ideologically,   you  thought  he  would  be  a  better  president 

than  Mr.    [Nelson]    Rockefeller? 

Hotchkis:      I   did,  yes.      Goldwater  was   a  little   too   far   right    for  me.      I  was 
more   an  Eisenhower   type  of  Republican — sort  of   a  middle-of-the- 
road  Republican,   but   I   thought   that  Goldwater  would  be  better. 

Sharp:  What  at   the   convention   did  you  do   to   try   to  help  him  get   the 

nomination,    then — Mr.    Goldwater? 

Hotchkis:      I   just  worked  for  him  that's   all — tried  to   get   delegates    committed 
to  him,    and   that's   all  you  can  do. 

Sharp:  Were  Goldwater  Republicans  made  up  of  more  old-hand  GOP'ers   than 

the  Rockefeller  or  Nixon  factions,    do  you  think? 

Hotchkis:      I   don't  know.      I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Sharp:  Then   coming  up   to   1966,   generally,  what  wing  of   the  Republican 

party   did  you  see  yourself   a  member  of? 

Hotchkis:      Well,    it's  not    [being]    a  member  of   a  wing,    it's  just  how  you  feel 
generally,    and  my   fundamental   criticism  of   the  Republican  party 
over  the  period  of  years  was   that   they  never  were  able  to   appeal 
to  middle-class  America,    and   the  United  States   is   a  middle-class 
nation.      They   couldn't   appeal   to   enough  of   them.      The  record 
of   the  Republican  party,   over  decades  and  decades,   both  in 
California  and   throughout   the  United  States,   has  been     one,    in 
general,    of  helping   the  middle-class  man  or  woman  and  also  of 
indigents.      But   they   got   themselves,    in   their  money-raising 
practices — they  were   the  ones   that  pioneered   these   $100-a-plate 
dinners,   which   I  was   just   opposed   to  beat   the  band. 

Sharp:  Because  nobody   could  go   to   them? 

Hotchkis:      That  was  when  a  hundred  dollars  was   a  hundred  dollars — it   connoted 
that  it  was   a  bunch  of   fat   cats   that  were  having   a  big  dinner   to 
support   a   candidate  who  was   going   to,   after  all,    favor   the  fat 
cats  because   they  were  raising  money  for  him.      I   felt   that   the 
way   that  they   should  raise  the  money   to   get   just  a   lot  of  smaller 
donations   and  appeal   to   the  person   that   could  give   five  or   ten 
dollars,    and  anything   else   that  would  come  in  that  was   allowable 
at   the   time,    let   it   come  in,  but... 

fl 

Sharp:  Now  we  have   talked   the  period  1960   through   1964   and   the  Republican 

national   convention   and  your  support  of  Mr.    Goldwater.      Then  I 
asked  you  a  few  general  questions   about   the  period   1960-1966. 
But  you   didn't  see  yourself   a  member  of   any  particular  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  in  California  during   this    '60- '66  period? 
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Hotchkis:      No,    I   didn't   consider  myself   a  member  of   any  wing  of   the  party. 
I'm  generally   a  middle-of-the-road  man  in  my  philosophy   of 
economics   and  politics   and  so   forth.      I'm  not   an  avid  party  man. 
I   remember  it  was   George  Washington,    I  believe,    that  said   that 
too   great   a  dedication  to  party  partisanship   can  lead   to   a 
breakdown  somewhere   along   the   line,    and  more  or  less,.  I   agree. 
But  my  sentiments,   my   ties,    are  mostly   to   the  Republican  party. 

Sharp:  How  did  you  assess   the   conservativeness   of   the  California 

Republican  Assembly   during   this   period? 

Hotchkis:      There  were  members   of   the  California  Republican  Assembly   that 
had  a  general   philosophy   that   I   think  was   very  much   like  mine. 
I   didn' t   feel   that   the  Republican  Assembly  was   controlled  by — 
or  dominated — by   rightists.      I   thought   that   it  was   a  pretty   good 
cross-section  of   the  Republican  party. 


The  Emergence  of  Ronald  Reagan,    1964-1966 


Sharp:  During   this   period,    from    '60- '66,    especially   the  period    '64- '66, 

Mr.   Reagan  began  to  shine  very  brightly  within  the  Republican 
party,    and  I  wondered  if  you  had  seen  him  at   the  Republican 
national  convention  in    '64? 

Hotchkis:  In  San  Francisco? 

Sharp:  Yes. 

Hotchkis:  I  could  have,  but  I  don't  recall. 

Sharp:  Why  did  Reagan  become  a  gubernatorial  candidate  then  in  1966? 

Hotchkis:   My  feeling  is  that  he  had  within  him  the  desire  to  serve  the 
public,  and  he  felt  he  had  an  opportunity  to  be  elected  for 
governor  if  he  ran,  and  if  he  was  able  to  secure  adequate 
finances . 

I  think  the  background  of  that  and  the  factors  that  really 
prompted  him  to  go  into  the  arena  of  politics  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  widely  accepted  when  he  once  began  speaking  around  the 
state  on  matters  that  were  of  a  concern  to  citizens  of  the  state, 
state  problems  as  well  as  some  national  problems.   That  brought 
out  his  tremendous  ability  to  speak  on  the  platform,  and  also  a 
companion  ability  to  do  his  research  and  do  his  writing  in  a 
very,  very  amazing  manner. 
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Sharp:     And  he  didn't  seem  too  far  to  the  right  or  too  far  to  the  left 
within  the  Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:   No,  he  didn't.   He  seemed  pretty  much  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Sharp:     And  that  was  real  important  in  helping  him  to  get  votes,  do  you 
think? 

Hotchkis:  Oh,  I  think  it  was.   I  really  do. 

Sharp:  And  to  get  monetary  support  as  well? 

Hotchkis:  That's  right. 

Sharp:  Did  you  support  him? 

Hotchkis:  Yes,  I  supported  him. 

Sharp:  Did  you  do  fund  raising  for  him  during  the  campaign? 

Hotchkis:   No,  I  contributed  to  him,  but  I  was  too  busy  at  the  time,  and  I 
just  couldn't  do  it.   He  asked  me  a  good  many  questions  on  the 
water  problems,  and  that  I  was  able  to  give  him.   But  I  didn't 
work  on  his  campaign. 

Sharp:     I  know  since  reading  the  Reagan  papers  that  are  at  the  Hoover 

Institution  at  Stanford  [University]  that  he  had  quite  a  grassroots 
support  during  his  campaign,  and  by  "grassroots,"  I  mean  small 
groups  of  citizens — not  wealthy  citizens — who  got  out  and  went 
through  their  neighborhoods,  got  people  to  vote  for  him,  and 
to  help  send  very  small  contributions,  and  I  wondered  if  you  knew 
about  this. 

Hotchkis:   I  knew  that  there  were  many  organizations  and  many  people  that 
usually  didn't  take  an  active  part  in  statewide  politics  who 
did  do  so  this  time  [in  1966] ,  and  my  feeling  is  that  that  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  spoken  around  the  state  to 
little  organizations,  parent-teachers  organizations  and  so  forth — 
not  big  assemblies,  as  such,  and  he  inspired  them  and  convinced 
them  that  he  would  be  a  good  candidate  for  governor. 

Sharp:     Did  you  think  he  was  a  good  governor? 

Hotchkis:   I  think  he  was  excellent.   He  ended  his  service  with  a  surplus, 
he  cut  out  a  lot  of  deadwood  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  state  government.   In  his  legislative 
program,  I  think  he  was  an  outstanding  governor. 
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II 

Hotchkis:  Why  do  I  think  he  won?   I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons,  his 
ability  to  convince  the  people  that  he  is  a  good  leader,  that 
he's  not  way  over  to  the  right  and  not  way  over  to  the  left, 
but  he's  a  good  leader  that  has  the  welfare  of  the  middle  class 
and  the  little  man  in  his  heart. 

Sharp:     It's  been  said  that  Pat  Brown  is  not  a  particularly  good  speaker 
or  a  good  politician  in  the  sense  that  he  handles  the  people 
well,  and  Mr.  Reagan,  of  course,  does.   Do  you  think  this  really 
hurt  Mr.  Brown  and  consequently  really  helped  Mr.  Reagan  in  1966? 

Hotchkis:   Of  course,  Reagan  won,  and  he  became  a  good  governor,  an  excellent 
governor,  but  I  think  Pat  Brown  ran  out  his  string.   He's  just 
not  the  same  type.   He's  a  very  affable  fellow,  but  he's  not  the 
same  type  that  Reagan  is. 

H 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  occasion  to  meet  with  Governor  Reagan  when  you 
were  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District? 

Hotchkis:   Not  as  a  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  as 
such,  but  as  a  person  that  had  been  closely  allied  with  the 
building  of  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct  and  the  man  that  was  state 
wide  finance  chairman  of  the  campaign  for  the  $1,750,000,000  bond 
issue  to  build  a  state  water  project.* 

Sharp:     Did  Reagan  help  you  in  the  state  legislature  getting  any  of  the 
bills  or  anything  you  needed  for — 

Hotchkis:   No,  because  mainly,  I  didn't  ask  him  to  do  anything  along  that 
line,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  major  bill  that  allowed  the 
construction  to  go  ahead  when  the  bond  issue  would  be  passed 
was  the  Burns-Porter  Act.   It  had  already  been  passed. 

Sharp:     So  the  water  plan  was  then  well  on  its  way? 
Hotchkis:   That's  right. 

Sharp:     And  there  wasn't  any  need  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  be  approached  on 
later  legislative  policy  or  legislative  matters. 

Hotchkis:   That's  correct. 


*Mr.  Hotchkis  here  refers  to  Proposition  1  on  the  statewide  ballot 
in  1960,  and  which  was  this  bond  issue. 
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Sharp:  He  was   a  southern  Calif ornian  anyway,    and  of   course,   he  would 

have  been  sensitive  to  the  needs   of  the  water  district  or  just 
water  in  southern  California,   had  you  needed  it. 

Hotchkis:      That's   right. 


Contrasting  Ronald  Reagan  and  Richard  Nixon 


Sharp:  I  was  wondering   if  you  could   contrast  Mr.    Reagan  as   governor  with 

what  you   thought  Mr.   Nixon  might   have  done  as   governor. 
Originally,   you  had  said   that  you  didn't   think  that  Mr.   Nixon 
would  have  made  a  good  governor. 

Hotchkis:      That's   a  little   difficult,   but   I  would  say  that  Reagan  had  a 

superior   common   touch  over  Mr.   Nixon.      He  seemed  to  inspire   the 
middle  and  lower-class   people — to   use   that  expression — that  he 
was   an  able,   honest   officeholder   that  was   doing   the  best  he 
possibly   could   for   the  benefit   of   the  state  and   for   the  citizens 
of   the  state,    and  for   the   little  people  who   are   citizens. 

Now,   not   that  Mr.   Nixon  didn't   do  similar   things,  but  he 
didn't   do  them  as  well,   in  my  opinion,    as  Mr.    Reagan.      There's 
something  in  the   common   touch   that   embodies   an  awful   lot   of 
things,    and   that  Mr.    Reagan  had.      Mr.    Nixon,  when  he  started  out 
for  Congress,   he  was  never  at  ease  on   the  platform  to   the  extent 
that  Mr.    Reagan  was,    right   off   the  bat.      That's  because  Nixon 
started  as   a  much  younger  man. 

He  was   just   out   of   the  navy   in  World  War  II.      That   is   a 
story  in   itself,   because  men  and  women  had  been  appointed  as   a 
fact-finding,    candidate-seeking  group  of   the  Republican  party 
to   find  somebody  in   the   congressional  district   in  which  we  live, 
which   included  at   that   time  part   of  Pasadena,   San  Marino,    Covina, 
and  some   of   the  San  Gabriel  Valley  towns,    to   search,   over  a 
period  of   time,    for  a  good   candidate. 

The  only  thing   that,   politically,  my  wife    [laughs]    ever 
did  was   she  was   appointed  on   that   committee,    and  she  served  on 
it.      There  were  housewives,   there  were   teachers,    there  were  men 
and  so   forth — service   station  men — and  it  was  just   a   cross-section 
of  America.      On  their  own   time,    and  on  weekends,    they  went 
through   the  district   in  each   city,    letting  a   city   know  that   they'd 
be  there   at  a   certain   time  at  a  certain  day,    and  anybody,   man  or 
woman,    that  wanted   to   run   for  Congress   for   that   district,    they'd 
be  very  glad   to  hear. 
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Hotchkis:      That    [process]    lasted  for  about  six  weeks,    and   they  still   didn't 
have  anybody   that  was   outstanding.      They  had  a  man   that  was 
probably  pretty   good,   but   they  still  weren't  satisfied,    and  in 
a   caucus,    somebody   suggested,   "Well,   how  about  young  Nixon?" 
Somebody   said,    "Who's  he?" 

Then  it  was  brought  out,  "He  graduated  from  Whittier  College, 
but  he's  still  in  the  navy."  But  he  was  a  good  debater  and  a  good 
speaker. 

They   decided   to  phone  him  in  Washington  because  he'd  been 
sent   from  the  Far  East   into  Washington,    I   guess   in  the  process 
of  being   demobilized.      They  told  him  that   they  would  pay  his  way 
out  if  he'd   come  out  and  be  interviewed,  with   no  promises   at 
all,    and  he  did,    in  one  of  the  old  DC-2s,   which  is   a  long,    tough 
journey.      They   finally   decided  he  was    the  man  that   they  were 
going   to  pick,   and   they  voted   for  him.      The  man  they   thought  was 
number   two  said  that  he  would  help  manage  the   campaign   and  he  did. 

Sharp:  Who  was  number   two? 

Hotchkis:      I've  forgotten  his  name  right   off   the  bat,    and  I  should — and 
that's   the  way  Nixon  started  in  his  public   life. 

Sharp:  So  that  really  was  a  grassroots — 

Hotchkis:  It  was,  and  that's  why  I  say,  at  the  start,  he  had  that,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  gotten  away  from  it.  Reagan  never  got  away  from 
it. 

Sharp:  What  year  was   this,    then,  when  he  was    first   running   for  Congress, 

1950? 

Hotchkis:   I  don't  recall. 

Sharp:  No,    that's   fine.      I'll   find  it  very   easily.      I   think  this   is 

probably  the  final  question,    then,    and    [laughs]   maybe   it'll 
take  you   forever!      How  would  you  assess   some  of   the   changes   in 
California  Republican  politics,    then,   in  the  period,    say,    1960 
through  to   the  present?      What   changes  have  you  seen   in   the 
Republican  party? 

Hotchkis:      In   California  or  in   the  United  States? 
Sharp:  In  California. 

Hotchkis:      In   California,    I   think   there  has  been   a  greater  dedication  on 

the  part  of  the  Republican  party,  to  the  welfare  of  minorities, 
of,  I'd  say,  lower  income  people,  middle-class  people.  There's 
been  more  attention  to  their  problems  and  to  doing  things  to 
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Hotchkis:      help   solve   them.      That  is  one  of   the   things   that   the  Republican 
over  a   century  has  been  noted  for,   but   sometimes    they   slip   away 
from  an  accent  on   that  as  much  as   they  should,   and  I   think  they've 
gotten  back  to  it  now. 

^ 

Sharp:  Do  you   think  Mr.    Reagan  would  make  a  good  president  now? 

Hotchkis:      That's   an   awfully  hard  question   to   answer  because  a  man  might  be 
an   excellent   governor,   as  he  was,  but  when  you  go  from  governor 
of  a  state   to  be   the  president   of   the  United  States,  which   is 
the  biggest,   most   demanding  job,    I   guess,    in   the  world,    then  you 
have  so  many   different   kinds   of  problems.      You  have   the  domestic 
[state]    problems   of  strikes,    the  difficulties  between   counties   and 
districts,   of   legislation   that  you  don't   approve   and  what   to      do 
with  it,    and  of   legislation  you  want   to  get   enacted  and  having  a 
hard   time  getting   it   done,   affecting   the  state.      That's   in  a 
state. 

Now,   you  go   into   the   federal  government,    and  you  jump   into 
the  arena  of   a   tremendous  budget  of   $450  billion  now,   of  your 
difficulties  with  Congress,    and  your  foreign  relations,   your 
balancing  of  how  much  to  give   to   the  military   and  how  strong   it 
should  be  kept — all  of   those   things,   some  of  which  are  global, 
some  of  which  are  only   domestic,   but  they're  problems   that  I 
think  are  very  much   deeper   than  the  problems   of   the  governor  of 
a  state  like  California,   even   though   it's   the  biggest   state  in   the 
union. 

Sharp:  Would  you  support  him  for  president? 

Hotchkis:      Yes,    I  would.      I  won't   say  he'd  be  my  number  one  choice  yet, 

because   I  have  no  number  one   choice,  but   I'd  support  him  if  he 
ran. 

ff 


Richard  Nixon's   Successful  Presidential  Campaign,   1968  //// 


Sharp:  I'd  now   like  to   ask  you  about  Nixon's  bid   for   the  presidency   in 

1968.      Your   files   show  that  you  were  a  pretty   active  member  of 
Nixon's  business   advisory   committee  in   1968.      What   did  you  do  as 
a  member  of   this   committee? 

Hotchkis:      It  was   very   informal,    and   it  was  more  of   an  avenue  of   raising 
money.      We   did  pretty  well. 

Sharp:  He  won. 
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Hotchkis:  And  we  raised  quite  a  little  money. 

Sharp:     You  thought  this  was  a  much  better- run  campaign  than  his  earlier 
one  in  1960? 

Hotchkis:   Oh,  far  better!   Far  better! 

Sharp:     Just  because  there  was  more  dynamic  feeling  about  it,  right 

people  doing  the  managing  and  the  fund  raising  all  the  rest  of 
the  activities? 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  and  he  had  also   improved  his  campaigning  ability  considerably. 

Sharp:     That  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  sent  you,  there's  a  list  of  people 
that  you  worked  with  on  this  committee.   I  think  it's  in  the 
second  paragraph  there,  after  the  big  list.*  It's  later  on  down — 
After  that  list.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  it. 

Hotchkis:   Oh,  I  see.   This  one  here. 

Sharp:     Yes.   Those  are  the  people  who  were  on  this  business  advisory 
committee.   Do  you  recall  those  names? 

Hotchkis:   Oh,  yes.   Sure.   Some  of  them  now  have  left  this  world,   including 
Herb  [Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.]  Hoover.  Yes,  these  were  all  good  men, 
and  all  helped  immeasurably. 

Sharp:     And  they  were  all  fund  raisers  along  with  yourself? 
Hotchkis:   Yes. 

Sharp:     Did  you  have  pretty  close  contact  with  them?   They,  of  course, 
were  not  all  in  California. 

Hotchkis:   Yes,  we  were  very  good  friends,  and  we  raised  quite  a  little 
money,  from  various  places. 

Sharp:     About  how  much  money  did  you  raise? 

Hotchkis:   I  don't  recall,  but  I  do  recall  one  thing.  A  man  came  in  this 

office — I  wasn't  here  then.   I  was  in  this  building,  but  another 
floor.   I  never  met  him  before.   He  was  a  complete  stranger.   He 
said,  "I  have  some  money  for  this  campaign."   I  said,  "That's 
very  nice.   I  appreciate  it  very  much."  He  said,  "I  have  it  here 
with  me." 


*This  list  is  contained  in  the  Appendix. 
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Hotchkis:      And  I   said,   "Very  good,"   and   talked  to  him  a  bit.      Then  he  pulled 
out   an  envelope,    and  in  the  envelope,    it  was    filled  with   currency. 
He  said,    "I'm  going   to  give  you  this.      It's   $5,000."      I   said, 
"Who's   it   from?"     He  said,   "I   can't   tell  you." 

I  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I  can't  take  it.  If  I  don't  have  who 
this  money  is  from,  I  don't  want  to  have  any  part  of  it  at  all. 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  in,  but  I  can't  take  it." 

Sharp:  And  yet  you  knew   that   that  would  really  help   the   campaign. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   you  bet  I   did!      But   that's   the  thing,   you  know,    that   if  you're 
not  wary   all   the   time — I   don't  know  whether-  that  was   gamblers' 
money   or  syndicate  money.      I   don't  know  what   it  was,    and  I   don't 
care.      I  never  saw  the  man  again,    and — 

Sharp:  Did  he  ever   tell  you  his  name? 

Hotchkis:      No.      It  wouldn't  have  made   any   difference  if  he  did.      It  would 
probably  have  been  a  fictitious   name. 

Sharp:  What   an  interesting   episode! 

Hotchkis:  Well,    those  things  happen. 

Sharp :  Has    that  happened   to  you  more   than  once? 

Hotchkis:  Yes,   it's  happened  a  couple  of   times. 

Sharp:  How  unethical!       [laughs] 

Hotchkis:      Well,    that's   the  way   some  people  feel  they   can  buy  influence.      If 
the   candidate  is   elected,    then   they  may  have  ways   of   trying   to 
put  pressure  on  him.      Also,    it  was   against   the   law.      I  just 
wouldn't  have  any  part   of   it. 

Sharp:  That's   very   interesting. 

Now,    I'd  like  for  you  to   tell  me  about   this   letter   that  you 
eventually  wrote  Mr.   Nixon.      That's   the  letter   that   I  sent  you. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes. 

Sharp:     I  was  hoping  that  you  would  allow  us  to  put  that  into  the  volume. 

Hotchkis:   I  have  no  objection. 

Sharp:     Okay,  thank  you.   How  did  you  write  this  letter?  He  wrote  you 
asking  him  for  advice.   Then  did  you  just  sit  down  and  try  to 
do  some  analysis  of — 
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Hotchkis:      Yes,    I   did,   and  I  wasn't  any   great   expert,   but   I   felt   that   there 
was   an  opportunity   there  and   that  he  should   take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity.      Now,   I   could  be  wrong,   but   I   didn't   think  I 
was,    and  it   turned  out   I  wasn't. 

Sharp:  Did  he  incorporate  any   of  your  suggestions?* 

Hotchkis:      Yes,   he   did. 

Sharp:  Now,   why   did  he  win  in   '68? 

Hotchkis:      As   I   said  a  moment   ago,   he  had  a  well-organized   campaign,    and 
he  handled  himself   exceedingly  well,    and  his   opposition  was, 
fortunately,  weak. 

Of   course,    I   feel   that  history  will  write   that  Nixon  was   a 
great   disappointment.      A  man   that's  won   the  presidency  by   as 
wide   a  margin  as  he  did,  who  was   from  a  minority  party — that's 
what   the  Republicans   are — and   then  eventually   did   the   things,   or 
participated  in  the   things   like   the  Watergate  and  so   forth,    and 
withheld  information    (according   to   the  record)    and   then  resigned 
the  presidency  of   the  United  States   under  fire — that's   the  first 
time,    I  believe,      in   the  history   of   the  United  States    that   that 
happened,    as   I   recall.      It's  just   a  shame   that   a  man  who  had  all 
the  attributes   of  a  fine  president  would  have   ended  up   that  way, 
but  he  did. 

Sharp:  Do  you  think  he  should' ve   remained  president? 

Hotchkis:      He  would  have  been  impeached. 

Sharp:  He  hadn't  been   convicted.      He  would  have  been   convicted? 

Hotchkis:      Oh,    sure.      I'm  just   as   confident   of   that   as    can  be.      He  would 

have  been  impeached,    and  I   think  that  he   felt   that   resigning  was 
the   easiest  way  out.      It  was   a  great   disappointment   to  me,    and  I 
don't  know  why   it  happened,    except  maybe  he  had  some   advisers 
that   didn't  advise  properly,    that's   all.      The  attorney   general 
[John  Mitchell]   was   in   trouble.      Just   look  at  what's  happened  to 
those  people  around  him.      It's   just   sickening,    really.       [long 
pause] 

Sharp:  That   finishes   all   the  questions   I  have  except    for  water,   and   I 

think  they  might  take  another  forty-five  minutes  or  so.  Would 
you  rather  take  a  break  now,  and  then  I  can  come  back  early  in 
the  afternoon,  or  would  you  rather — 


This   letter  is   reprinted  on  pp.    93-94   following. 
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March  27,  1968 


Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Twenty  Broad  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Dick: 

This  note  is  to  highlight  suggested  campaign 
strategy  from  right  now  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  August  which  I  hope  you  will  consider. 
It  is  based  on  the  following: 

1.  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  are  each  campaign 
ing  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomina 
tion  by  attacking  Johnson. 

2.  Wallace  in  his  splinter  party  is  attack 
ing  Johnson  likewise. 

3 .  You  no  longer  have  an  opponent  for  the 
Republican  nomination. 

4.  You  have  the  unusual  but  temporary  ad 
vantage  of  seeing  a  fraticidal  feud  of 
DemocratLbent  on  destroying  Democrat  while 
you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
it  presents. 

What  are  the  opportunities  and  how  best  can  you 
take  advantage  of  them? 

The  four  burning  issues  foremost  now  in  peoples 
minds  are : 

1.  Viet  Nam. 

2.  Inflation. 

3.  Race  relations. 

4.  Crime  in  the  streets. 
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Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon      -2-      March  27,  1968 

The  rank  and  file  of  Americans  are  not  clear 
as  to  how  you  stand  on  these  and  other  top  national 
^problems  as  opposed  to  flbhnson.   The  majority  are 
in  a  frame  of  mind  to  accept  reasonable  burdens  in 
additional  taxes  or  even  temporary  controls  if 
necessary..  But  they  are  going  to  vote  for  the  man 
who  puts  forth  in  the  campaign  the  most  practical 
and  forthright  programs  for  solution  of  the  pro 
blems  which  are  critically  threatening  our  nation. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  you  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  position  paper  on  each  of 
the  above  and  other  issues  and  discuss  them  in  a 
constructive  and  hopeful  manner  with  Americans  every 
where.   Thus  while  Kennedy,  McCarthy  and  Wallace 
are  deeply  engaged  in  a  cannibalistic  destructive 
strategy,  you  can  preempt  the  constructive  field. 
It  is  the  latter  that  will  pull  the  votes. 

Warm  regards. 

Cordially, 


Preston  Hotchkis 
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Hotchkis:  Can  you   do   that? 

Sharp:  I    can,   very  easily. 

Hotchkis:  Can  you  really   do   that? 

Sharp:  Sure,    I  have   the   rest   of   the  day.      So   I   can  go  out   and  get   a  bite 
to   eat  and  then  come  back. 

Hotchkis:  Fine.      It'll   take  about  another  hour? 

Sharp:  I    think  so. 
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XI   CALIFORNIA  WATER  CONCERNS,  1947-1979 


The  Colorado  River  Association//*// 


Sharp:     As  I  said  before  I  left,  I  thought  we  would  start  by  talking 
about  the  Colorado  River  Association.  We  have  you  down  as 
president  of  the  Colorado  River  Association  in  1947,  and  you 
were  active  in  it  from  at  least  1940  through  1950.   The  first 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  why  were  you  so  personally 
involved  in  the  Colorado  River  legislative  and  policy  matters , 
from  '40  to  '50? 

Hotchkis:   The  MWD,  Metropolitan  Water  District,  had  been  formed  a  few 

years  previously — I  think  about  1930 — and  it  was  still  a  fledgling 
institution,  committed  to  bringing  Colorado  River  water  from 
Lake  Mead,  which  the  MWD  had  to  build,  plus  the  aqueduct  to 
southern  California. 

In  1931  voters  authorized  a  $230  million  bond  issue  to 
build  the  project.   Southern  California  is  a  semi-arid  area,  as 
you  know,  and  the  coastal  plain  from  Ventura  County  south  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  inland  about  a  hundred  miles  gets  about 
fourteen  inches  of  rain  a  year.   That's  sufficient  to  support 
about  a  million  people,  with  industry.   Water  is  our  Achilles 
heel.   We  don't  have  enough  water. 

So  I  was  very  interested  in  helping  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  in  its  various  bond  issues  and  in  its  legislation,  to 
become  a  more  viable  and  bigger  institution.   The  MWD  started 
not  with  all  that  area.   It  now  extends  from  Ventura  County  south 
to  the  Mexican  border  and  inland  about  a  hundred  miles.   It 
includes  in  round  numbers  about  129  cities  and  about  twelve 
municipal  water  districts — including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
But  in  the  early  stages,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  had  to 
bring  and  build  all  of  the  works,  aqueducts  and  the  tunnels,  clear 
from  near  Imperial  Valley  through  the  mountains  and  into  southern 
California. 
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New  Headquarters  Building 
Dedication  Ceremonies  Held 

Ceremonies  dedicating  the  District's 
new  Headquarters  Building  were  held 
in  the  Board  Auditorium  on  June  19. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  mem' 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  their 
wives,  former  Directors,  retired  em 
ployees  and  a  number  of  city  and  county 
.officials  and  Southland  water  leaders. 

Preston  Hotchkis,  General  Chairman 
of  the  Southland  Water  Committee, 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Day.  The 
Invocation  was  given  by  The  Reverend 
Karl  E.  Kniseley,  First  Lutheran  Church, 
Glendale.  Dean  of  the  Central  District 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America; 
and  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  led  by 
Director  Ferdinand  Mendenhall. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Hotchkis 
described  the  District  and  its  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct  as  the  "key  to  Southern 
California's  phenomenal  growth." 

"More  than  dedicating  a  building,  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  are  dedicat 
ing  a  tribute  to  the  water  pioneers  of 
the  past,  that  we  are  giving  justly  due 
recognition  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  present,  and  that  we  are  signaling 
the  beginning  of  a  bold  new  era  in  the 
development  of  water  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  men  and  all  women,"  Mr. 
Hotchkis  said. 

Vice  Chairman  Warren  W.  Butler 
told  the  audience  that  the  story  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  is  the  story 
of  people,  both  Directors  and  staff  mem 
bers,  who  have  worked  t  ogether  to 
solve  Southern  California's  water  prob 
lems.  He  said  that  in  the  business  of 
making  a  great  regional  project  work 
a  lot  of  people  are  encountered  who 
worry  about  the  District's  continued 
ability  to  provide  water. 

"But  around  this  Board  of  Directors 
and  staff  there  is  not  worry.  There  is 
confidence,  confidence  in  the  future,  a 
great  confidence  for  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 

(Continued    on    Page   Three) 
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On  the  morning  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Headquarters  Building  a  press  preview  featuring 
the  symbolic  commingling  of  Colorado  River  water  and  northern  water  was  held  at  one  of  the 
pools  near  the  Sunset  Boulevard  entrance.  Three  of  the  afternoon  speakers  took  part  in  the  com 
mingling  event.  Left  to  right  are  Robert  A.  Skinner,  General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer;  Joseph 
Jensen,  MWD  Board  Chairman;  and  Preston  Hotchkis,  General  Chairman  of  the  Southland  Water 

Committee. 


District  Requests 
West  Branch  First 

A  formal  resolution  calling  for  com 
pletion  of  the  West  Branch  Aqueduct 
by  1972  and  the  East  Branch  Aqueduct 
by  1985  was  adopted  on  June  25  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan 


Water  District  and  ordered  to  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources.  The  action  was  in  line  with 
the  five-point  program  aproved  by  the 
District  Board  on  April  30. 

Under  the  District's  program  the 
MWD  Aqueduct  from  the  West  Branch 
would  be  built  to  full  capacity  to  the 

(Continued   on   Page   Five) 
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Sharp:  Did  you  set  up   the  Colorado  River  Association   and  thereby 

become  its   president? 

Hotchkis:      Yes,    as   I   recall,   I   did. 

Sharp:  What  was   the  relationship  supposed  to  be  between  the  .Metropolitan 

Water  District   and  the   Colorado  River  Association? 

Hotchkis:      The  Colorado  River  Association  was   just   a  citizens'    organization 
that  had  no  statutory   authority  at  all.      But   it  was,   you  might 
say,    the  public  relations   arm  of   the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 
We  were  on  a  very  meager  budget.      We  were  financed  through   the 
Metropolitan  Water  District. 

Sharp:  With  what  public  officials   in  California  and  in  federal   government 

did  you  have  to  keep  in  touch  with   throughout   this   period?      For 
instance,    did  you  keep   in  touch  with   the  secretary  of    the   Interior, 
who  during   this  period  it  was  Julius  Krug,    then  Oscar  Chapman 
later? 

Hotchkis:      No,    I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with   the  federal  officials.      I 
did  have  a  lot   to   do  with   the  chairman  of   the  Metropolitan  Water 
District,   who  was — 

Sharp:  Joseph  Jensen? 

Hotchkis:      Yes,   Joseph  Jensen.      I  had  a   lot   to   do  with  him.      And   their    [the 
MWD's]   engineers   and   their  people  in  their  public  relations 
office. 

Sharp:  You   didn't  have  to  work  with   either  Governor  Warren  or  Governor 

Knight? 

Hotchkis:      No.      No,   1   didn't  because,   you  see,    this  wasn't   a  state  project. 
This  was,   you  might  say,   a  quasi-local  project,    taking   in  just 
cities   and  water  agencies   in  southern   California. 

Sharp:  Okay.      And  you  had  no   federal  assistance  within   this   project   at 

all? 

Hotchkis:      In  building   the  project,  we   floated  as   I   said  a   $220  million 

bond  issue,   which  was   the  biggest  bond  issue  anybody  ever  heard 
around  here,    and  it   carried.      So   the  voters   voted  it,    and   that's 
where  we  came  in   to   try  to  get   the  voters   to  vote  in   favor  of   it. 

Sharp:  This  was   early?      This  was   in   the  1940s? 

Hotchkis:      No,    it  was   in  the  early   thirties.      This  was  building  the  aqueduct. 
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The  following  is  a  speech  which  Mr.  Hotchkis  delivered  describing  the  work 
of  the  Colorado  River  Association.  It  appeared  in  the  June,  1951  issue  of 
Aqueduct  News,  a  publication  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  southern 

California. 


MR.   PRESTON   HOTCHKIS 

'J  he  Colorado  River  Association  has 
one  single  purpose.  It  is  to  protect  our 
share  of  Colorado  River  water.  After 
hearing  the  official  reports  today  on  how 
vital  th.'s  water  supply  is  to  the  ho  "es 
and  industries  and  the  military  establish 
ments  of  Southern  California,  it  is  al 
most  unbelievable  that  anything  could 
happen  to  it.  Yet,  the  fact  is,  we  are 
being  forced  to  conduct  a  campaign  to 
keep  the  specified  quantity  of  Colorado 
River  for  which  we  hold  government 
contracts  and  on  the  strength  of  \vhich 
we  built  the  magnificent  aqueduct  sys 
tem  whose  tenth  aiimver->.ity  <>l  servic" 
\\  c  oilmen  c  here  today. 

Where  den-*  this  threat  m  ouv  com- 
nuinity  water  >uppl\  iiri'jinafe?  It 
originates  in  the  state  of  Ari/ona.  Some 
iif  the  residents  nf  rli.it  <tatr  are  p'n- 
nioting  a  reclamation  project  that  would 
ii-c  the  identical  amo.mr  nf  C'»I'>!.'i>l" 
River  water  that  our  Metropolitan 
ai|iieilucr  was  built  to  brini:  to  Southern 
California  cities.  Tin-  Arizona  project. 
if  built,  would  mean  a  definite  li'nita- 
tion  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  ot 
Southern  California.  Such  an  economic 
setback  must  not  be  permitted  '<>  happen 
here.  \\"e  of  the  Colorado  River  A>so- 
ciation  are  devoting  our  energies  to  see 
that  if  docs  not  happen.  We  have  re 
ceived  complete  and  splendid  coopera 
tion  from  public  officials,  from  business 
organizations,  from  Chambers  of  Com 
merce,  from  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  and 
not  by  any  means  least,  from  the  ladies 
at  home  and  in  women's  groups.  1  hey 
have  been  powerful  forces  in  combating 
the  Arizona  legislative  threat  that  is 
before  Congress  right  now. 


You  know  that  the  Senate  on  June 
the  fifth  voted  for  the  project  that 
would  take  water  from  California  and 
give  it  to  Arizona.  The  Senate  took  its 
action  in  the  face  of  official  govern 
ment  testimony  that  authori/.ation  of  the 
Arizona  project  would  add  a  two  bil 
lion  dollar  tax  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  all  the  states.  We  believe  that  this 
kind  of  a  deal  ca?inot  be  put  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  know 
it  cannot  succeed  if  the  facts  concerning 
the  huge  taxes  involved  in  the  project 
bill  are  known.  We  invite  every  South 
ern  California  man  and  woman  to  join 
in  this  campaign  of  education  and  to  aid 
in  the  community  program  to  protect 
our  water  supply.  Write  letters  to  east 
ern  friends.  Tell  them  about  the  two 
billion  dollars  in  taxes  they  would  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  benefit  private  citi 
zens  in  Arizona.  Our  friends  in  the  Kast 
should  be  asked  to  write  to  their  Con 
gressmen  urging  them  to  vote  against 
the  Centra!  Aj-izona  Project  bill. 

If  that  is  done  we  will  win  the  Con 
gressional  fight  to  protect  our  Colorado 
River  water  supply  and  we  can  look  for 
ward  with  confidence  to  the  twentieth 
and  the  thirtieth  and  countless  more  an 
niversaries  of  the  start  of  Colorado 
River  water  delivery  to  Southern  Cal 
ifornia. 

(Mr.  Hotchkis'  talk  concluded  the 
speaking  program.  The  meeting  itw  nd- 
'niirned  by  Chairman  of  the  Day 
Thomas.) 
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Sharp:  Okay.      How   long  did  you  continue  your  activity  within   the 

Colorado  River  Association  beyond  1950,    then? 

Hotchkis:      I   arranged   for  somebody   to   come  in  as  president.      I   don't 

remember  exactly   the  year — it  may  have  been    '47.      It  may  have 
been  a  little  later,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was 
right   around   there. 

Sharp:  The  reason  I   ask   that  is  because  your  papers   on   the  Colorado 

River  Association  end  around  1950. 


Hotchkis:      Yes,   well   that  was   it.      I  was   out   of   the  presidency.      It  was 

still  going,    full  blast,   but   there  was   somebody  else  running  it. 

Sharp:  Then  in  1964,   you  sent   a  letter   to   Carley  Porter   regarding   the 

Colorado  River  Association  and  some  of  the  problems.  Did  you 
then  pick  up,  again  in  the  '60s,  some  activity  with  the  river 
association? 

Hotchkis:      That   letter,    I   think,  was  with   respect   to   the  Burns-Porter  Act, 
wasn't  it? 

Sharp:  Let  me   check.       [leafs    through  papers]      Apparently,   you  wrote   to 

Carley  Porter   thanking  him  that  he  had  the   courage  and   the 
ability   to  speak  out  on  such   things   as    clandestine   negotiations 
by  some  of   California's  water  officials.      You  claim  that  Goldberg 
a  few  months   ago  had  been  quoted  in   the  press    [as   saying]    that 
California  couldn't  keep,   but  would   lose   in  time,    its   4.4 
million  acre-feet  of   alotted  water.     You  said   that  you  had 
issued  a  statement   that   it  was   okay  with   the   Southland  Water 
Committee   that  if   the  statement  was   correct,   Goldberg  wasn't 
fit   to  hold  public  office  in  the  state  and  should  be  dismissed. 

Hotchkis:      That  was   in  1960? 
Sharp:  'Sixty-four. 

Hotchkis:      'Sixty-four.      In   '64,    that  was   after   the  Burns-Porter  Act  was 

passed,  which  was   in    '59.      The  Burns-Porter  Act   that    [Governor] 
Brown  was   very   instrumental      in  getting   through — that   is,   Edmund 
Brown    [Sr.] — getting   through   the  legislature.      That    [the  Burns- 
Porter  Act]   provided  for   the  building   of   the  aqueduct   from  the 
Feather  River  on  down  to   southern  California. 

The  Southland  Water  Committee  was   another   citizens' 
committee,   similar   to   the  Colorado  River  Association,    just 
citizens   that  were  organized   to   get   through  the  bond   issues. 


Sharp: 


Hotchkis 
Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 

Hotchkis 


Sharp : 


Hot  chkis : 


Sharp : 
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We'll  talk  about  the  Southland  Water  Committee  later  on,  but 
first  let  me  just  be  sure  I  understand  the  difference  between 
the  Colorado  River  Association  and  the  Southland  Water  Committee. 
The  Southland  Water  Committee  was  developed  exclusively  to  help 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  get  its  fair  share  of  the  water 
that  came  out  of  the  California  Water  Plan  after  1960? 

And  to  vote  for  the  bond  issues. 

Okay.   And  then  the  Colorado  River  Association  was  an  earlier 
group  that  was  simply  developed  to  help  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  in  its  needs  to  preserve  its  share  of  Colorado  River 
water. 

That's  right. 

Okay.   What  kind  of  relationship  had  you  developed  with  Northcutt 
Ely  and  Burnham  Enerson? 

f* 

Northcutt  Ely  was  the  Washington  attorney  for  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District.   He  was  a  very  capable  water  lawyer,  and  I  had 
various  things  to  do,  pro  bono  publico,  with  him,  in  connection 
with  the  contract  to  bring  Feather  River  water  down,  and  prior 
to  that,  a  lot  of  things  to  do  with  him  in  the  Colorado  River 
Association.   I  was  in  that  for  various  bills  that  came  up  in 
the  legislature,  and  particularly  the  bills  that  were  brought  up 
by  Arizona,  because  that's  when  the  fight  was  on  between  Arizona 
and  California,  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Arizona  won.* 

Then  with  Burnham  Enerson,  was  he  more  in  touch  with  you  than 
Northcutt  Ely  was,  or  was  Mr.  Ely — did  he  work  quite  closely  with 
you  because  he  was  the  attorney — 

I  just  have  forgotten  how  Burnham  Enerson  fitted  into  that  picture. 
I  remember  having  various  dealings  with  him,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  local  attorney  to  handle  things  on  MWD,  as  against  the 
Washington  attorney,  who  was  Northcutt  Ely. 


Okay.   Maybe  that  is  the  difference  then. 
I'll  ask  you  about  it. 


If  I  find  out  more, 


Hotchkis:   Okay. 


*Here  Mr.  Hotchkis  refers  to  Arizona  v.  California,  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  case  decided  in  1963  (373  US  546) . 
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The  State-Wide  Water  Bond  Campaign,    1959-1960,    and  Other 
Comments 


Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 

Hotchkis : 
Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 
Sharp : 
Hotchkis 


Sharp:  About   the  state-wide  water  bond   campaign,    1959   and   1960,  we  have 

several  questions   for  you  on   that.    What  was   the  position   that 
Governor   [Edmund  G. ]   Brown,   Sr.    offered  you  when  he   first   called 
you   to   ask  you  to   assist   in   the  passage  of   the  water  bond  measure? 

He  said,   "I'll  make  you  a  regent   of   the  University  of   California." 
Just  as  plain  as   that. 

That  he  would  make  you  a  regent   if  you  helped  him  get   the  water 
bond  passed? 

Yes ,   if   I  headed   that   campaign. 

He  wanted  you  to  be  finance   chairman? 

He  wanted  me   to  be  finance   chairman  and  run   the   campaign  entirely. 

Were  you  reluctant   to   take  the  job? 

I  was   very   reluctant   at   first.  He   called  me   two   times,    anyhow,    and 

maybe  three,    and   finally   1   did,  because  I  was  busy  with   a   lot  of 

other   things,    and  I  just   didn't  think  I  had  the   time  for  it.      I 
finally   agreed   to   do   it. 

Sharp:  Did  you  talk  with  people  about   the   advisability   of   taking   this 

task     on? 

Hotchkis:  I  knew  what  it  entailed  because  I'd  been  through  other  bond  drives 
before,  including  the  original  $220  million  for  the  Colorado  River 
aqueduct. 

Sharp:  That's  why  he  asked  you,   isn't   it — because  he  thought  you  had  such 

experience  in  all  of  that? 

Hotchkis:      Maybe  it  was,   I   don't  know,  but  he  was   just  hell-bent    to   get  me 
to   do  it,    and   [laughs]    then  a  thing   that   I've     rubbed  his   nose 
in  since  then — he  ran  out  on  his  promise. 

Sharp-:  He  didn'  t  make  you  a  regent? 

Hotchkis:  No. 

Sharp:  Would  you  have  liked  to  have  been  a  regent? 

Hotchkis:  I  would  have.   You  bet  I  would  have.   It's  my  alma  mater. 
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Sharp:  That  would  have  put  you  in  a  very  interesting  position,   since 

you  had   gone  there.      You   could  participate  in  some  of   the  changes 
that   the  University  was  making. 

Hotchkis:      Well,   I  was  brought   up   in  the  school  where  a  man's  word  is  his 
bond.      Naturally,   when  an  agreement  is  made  in  business,   you 
put   it   in  writing  later  on. 

But   1   thought  you  could  trust   the  governor  of  the  state  of 
California    [laughs]    and  he  said   to  me  several   times  when  we've 
been   at   lunch  or  something   together,   "Pres,    I  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not   appointing  you."     And  I  just   look  at  him.      I 
don't  say  a  word.       [laughs] 

Sharp:  That  says   it   all.      Why   did  you  accept  being   finance   chairman  of 

the  state  bond   campaign? 

Hotchkis:      Well,    it  wasn't  only   finance  chairman.      I  was   the   chairman  of   the 
whole   committee,   had   to   run  the  whole   thing   and  appoint   the  public 
relations   outfit.      It  was   a  big   chore,   but   the  reason  I   accepted 
it,    just   one  reason,    is   that  we    [Los  Angeles]    needed  more  water. 

We  had  lost   or   contemplated  losing   the   decision  of  Arizona  vs. 
California.      I   knew  that   eventually   that  would   cut  very   deeply 
into  our  supply   of   Colorado  River  water,  when   our  population  down 
here  was   growing   and  you  couldn't   stop   it.      You   couldn't  kick 
people  out   or  build  a  fence   to  keep   them  out,    and  you  had   to  have 
industry   to  support   the  people  when  they   came   in  here. 

So   I   just   knew  we  had   to  have  more  water,    and  the  only 
place  we  could  get   it   at   the  time  was   the  California  Water  Project. 
That  had  just   squeaked   through — that  was   the  Burns-Porter  Act — 
squeaked   through   the   legislature  by   a  narrow  margin. 

So   I  started  organizing,    and  it  was   the  hardest    campaign 
I've  ever  been  in.      It  was   very  hard.      The  reason  we  won  was 
because  there  were  so  many   dedicated  men  and  women,    from  all 
walks   of   life,   that  we  covered,    and   they  just  went  to  work  as   a 
team,    and  we  won  in  southern  California,    lost   in  northern 
California,   won  down  here  by   sufficient  majority   to   carry  the 
state. 

Sharp:  But   it   ended  up  being   a  very   close  vote.      You  won  by   about 

100,000. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,    it  was  very   close,   very   close. 

Sharp:  Did  Governor  Brown,   Sr.    have  a  lot  of   contact  with  you  throughout 

the   campaign,   or  did  he  let  you   do  what  you  thought  needed   to  be 
done? 
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Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 


Sharp: 
Hotchkis; 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 

Hotchkis: 

Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 


Oh,  no.   We  were  running  the  campaign.   He  was  running  the  state. 

I  don' t  recall  having  any  contact  with  him  except  I  would  have 

him  at  some  of  our  meetings,  because  I  wanted  people  to  know  that 
the  governor  was  behind  us. 

But  he  would  not  really  offer  too  many  suggestions?   He  came 
merely  as  a  listener? 

No.   No,  he  didn't. 

What  kind  of  contact  was  maintained  with  the  northern  group  of 
Californians  for  Water  and  Thomas  Mellon? 

Tom  Mellon  was  a  San  Franciscan  and  excellent  citizen  and  a 

good  friend  of  mine.   He  was  the  chairman  of  northern  California.* 

He  did  his  very  best  up  there,  but  as  I  said,  we  lost  [in  northern 
California]. 

What  was  the  difference  between  the  group  called  Californians 
for  Water  and  the  group  called  the  Statewide  Water  Development 
Committee  that  was  headed  by  [J.  Edward]  Ed  Day? 

Ed  Day?   I  think  the  Ed  Day  committee  was  down  here  as  a  sort  of 
an  offshoot  of  the  Southland  Water  Committee,  and  the  other  one 
1  think  was  in  northern  California,  as  I  recall. 

Californians  for  Water? 

Yes. 

That  was   the  northern  California — 

As   I   recall,  that  was   in  the  north. 

We  weren't  sure.      We   could  see  these  two  groups,    and   they  were 
both   co-existing   during   the  period   that   the  water  bond  campaign 
was   on,   but  we  weren't   sure  what   the  relationship  between  the 
two  groups  was. 


It  was   a  very  informal   relationship, 
team. 


It  was  part   of   a  working 


In  August   of   1960,    Thomas  Page  wrote  you  a  letter   telling  you  about 
the  money  problem  the  bond   campaign  was  having   and  about   the 
different  industries  who  were   for   and  against   the  bond  issue.      We 


*Mr.   Mellon  was   overall  state   chairman  of   this  bond  drive. 
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Sharp:  thought   that  was  very   interesting.      Let  me  just   quote   a  note 

from  the  Page   letter.      He   said,   "Kern   County  Land  Company, 
Southern  Pacific,   PG&E ,    Security  First  National  Bank,   Bank  of 
America,    etc.    have  indicated   they  might   come  with  us,   but   it 
is   apparent  now  that. . .    each  will  do  so   only  when  it   thinks   the 
issue  is   safely   accepted  by   the   others."     What   sort  of  problems 
were  there   among   these  big   industries   and  whether  or  not  they 
would  support   the  bond  issue? 

Hotchkis:  As  you  recall,  one  of  the  industries  that  didn't  go  against  it 
but  supported  it  was  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

Sharp:  Yes.      I  sent  you  the   copy  of   that   letter. 

Hotchkis:      Yes,   and   I   read   that   letter  from  Ted  Peterson.*     They   couldn't 
take  a  part  in  it   for   the   reason   that   although   they  owned  a  lot 
of   land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,    they  would  be  accused  of 
unjust   enrichment  if  it  passed.      Various   other  institutions  had 
a  question  as   to — this  was   a  $1,750,000,000  bond  issue,    and  they 
just   felt — some  of   them  felt — that  even  if  we  did  need   the  water, 
and  some  of   them  doubted  our  real  need  for  the  water,    that  even 
if  we  did  need  it   that   that  was  putting   the  state  too  far   in  debt 
and   could  hurt   the  credit  of   the  state  very  greatly.      It's   just 
different   ideas   that   different  people  had. 

Sharp:  And   since  they  were  not   directly  using   the  water,    they  just 

didn't   understand   the  need,    and  it  wasn't  possible — 

Hotchkis:      They   didn't   understand  it  at   first,   but   I   think  all   except 

Standard  Oil   came  in  later  on.      That's  my   recollection.      We  had 
to  go  out   and  buttonhole  them  and   talk   to   them,    like  a  Dutch 
uncle. 

Sharp:  Was   that    the  hardest  part   of   the   campaign? 

Hotchkis:      It  was   one  of   the  hardest.      You  bet.      Appear  before  their  directors, 
some   directors   for  and  some  against,    and  it  was   tough. 

Sharp:  So  you  had  to  make  as   good  a  case  as  you   could. 

Hotchkis:  You  bet.  Including  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  Commonwealth  Club.  I  had  to  go  up  there  and  speak  to  both 
of  those  outfits. 

Sharp:  That  sounds   like  a  very   tough   assignment. 


*Mr.    Petersen  was   president   of  Standard  Oil  of   California. 
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Hotchkis:       [laughs]      I  wouldn't  want   anything  worse,   myself. 

Sharp:  How  influential,    in  the   close  outcome  of   the  election   and  the 

difficulty  of   raising   campaign  funds,   was   the  attitude  of 
Joseph  Jensen  and   the  Metropolitan  Water  District? 

Hotchkis:      On   the  $1,750,000,000  bond  issue? 
Sharp:  Yes. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,    they  were  much   for   it.      They  were  in  preliminary  negotiations 
already  with  the  California  State  Department   of  Water  Resources, 
with   respect   to   drawing   a   contract  whereby  Metropolitan  Water 
District  would  be  one  of   the   customers,    the  biggest,    in  fact,   of 
taking  water. 

Sharp:  They   signed  a  contract   for  this  water  with   the  state  a  few  days 

before   the  election,    and  Mr.    Jensen  went   out   and  campaigned 
against  Proposition   1,    according   to  our  records.      Do  you  know 
why  he   did   that? 

Hotchkis:      No,   I   don't    think  that's   correct. 
Sharp:  Oh,   really? 

\ 

Hotchkis:      I   don't    think  so.      I   don't   think  that's   correct. 

Sharp:  But   as   far   as  you  remember,    the  MWD  had  been  behind   the  bond 

issue  from  the  outset? 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes!      You  bet   they  had.*     You  see,    it  was   the  MWD,    that 

anticipated   that  we  were  going   to   lose   the  lawsuit   of  Arizona  vs. 
California  in   the   [U.S.]    Supreme  Court.      It  was   the  Metropolitan 
Water  District   that  knew   that  our  supply   of  water  from  the 
Colorado   River  was   going   to  be  vastly   cut   and   curtailed.      That 
would  be  after   the   contemplated  Central  Arizona  Project  would  be 
financed  and  completed. 

To   show  you   the  span  of   time  that  goes   on,  now  we're  looking 
at  about   1985,    and   that  project — the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
which  will   take  water   to  Phoenix   and   to   Tucson   and  other  places — 


*For  another  view,    see  an  oral  history   interview  with  Joseph 
Jensen,    conducted  by   Donald  J.    Schippers   of   the  UCLA  Oral  History 
Office,    in   1970. 
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Hotchkis:      is  being   financed  by  the  federal  government,    and  it'll  be   in 
operation,  we  understand,    around   1985.      Now,    it  may  be  one  or 
two  or   three  years   later.      So   that's  our   cutoff   date.      So   going 
clear  back  from  1960  to  1985,  you  can  see  the  lead  time  that  you 
require   on   a  thing  of   that  kind. 

Sharp:  This   is    the   concern  of   the  Metropolitan  District  now,   in  1979? 

Hotchkis:      Yes.      That's  why  we're  striving  very  hard   to   get   the   peripheral 
canal  built.      That's  a  missing  link     in  that  state  water  project 
right  now. 

Sharp:  Had  you  been  friends  with  Mr.    Jensen  for  a  long  time  before   the 

campaign   for  Proposition  1  got   underway? 

Hotchkis:      I'd  been  a  business   friend  of  his — before  he  went   into   the 
Metropolitan  Water  District — he   didn't   go   in  as   a   full-time 
employee  at  all.      This  was   pro  bono  publico.      He  was   chief 
geologist   for   the  Associated  Oil   Company,  which   later  became 
part  of  Continental  Oil   Company.      He  was   an  engineer  and  a 
geologist,    and  a  very  good  one. 

Sharp:  He   developed  quite   extensively   the  MWD,    under  his   chairmanship. 

Hotchkis:      Oh,   yes.      He  was   exceptional. 

Sharp:  In  our  records,  we  have  him  coming   into   the  MWD  in  1940.      He 

became  vice-chairman   in   '48  and   chairman   in    '49. 

Hotchkis:  That's   about   right. 

Sharp:  And  was   chairman  for  a  long,    long,    long   time. 

Hotchkis:  He  was    chairman  until  he  died. 

Sharp:  He   died  in   '63  or    '64? 

Hotchkis:  I   guess   it  was   about    '65  or   '6,   it   seems  to  me. 

Sharp:  What  kind  of   liaison   did  you  maintain  with  him  during   the  bond 

drive?      Did  you   talk  on   the  phone,   or — 

Hotchkis:      No,    it  wasn't  necessary  because   the  Metropolitan  Water  District 

was  very  much  behind  this.      They   couldn't    contribute  money   to   it. 
They   could  only  give  us  whatever  moral  backing   they   could.      That's 
all. 


Sharp: 


Did  they  provide  contacts  for  you  to  talk  to? 
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Hotchkis:      No,    they   didn't.      No,  we  had  to   do   that  ourselves.    But   the 
Southland  Water  Committee — now  wait   a  minute.      I'm  a  little 
ahead  of  myself,   because  you  were  speaking  of  Joe  Jensen.      Joe 
Jensen  didn't   do   anything  in  our   campaign,   but   the  Southland 
Water  Committee  was   really   the  heart  of  our   campaign  committee. 


The  Southland  Water  Committee,    1961-1967 


Sharp:  We  have   the  Southland  Water  Committee  being   established  right 

after   the  bond  drive  succeeded.      We  have  it  being   established 
sometime  between  November  of    '60   and  February   1961,   with   funds 
set  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District   from  funds   left  over 
from  the  State-wide  Water  Development   Committee. 

Hotchkis:      I'm  trying   to   think — that   is   very  probably   right,   because  as  we 
neared  the  end  of  our  campaign  for  the   $1,750,000,000  bond  issue 
to  build  a  state  project--the  state  water  project — we  knew   that 
the  Metropolitan    [Water  District]  was   going   to  have   to  build   a 
tremendous   amount  of  works   in  southern  California   to   receive 
that  water  and  distribute  it.      The  heartbeat  of   that  was   the 
Southland  Water  Committee. 

It   seems   to  me   that   they  helped  us   in  the  drive   for   the 
$1,750,000,000,   or  else  we  used  all   the  names   that  we  had  gotten 
by  virtue  of   that   campaign,   because  we  built  up   a   tremendous 
mailing   list.      I   don't   remember  how  many — 100,000  names. 

Sharp:  For   the  bond  drive? 

Hotchkis:      For   the  bond  drive,    that's   right.       [looks   for  some  papers] 

Sharp:  What  were  you  looking  for? 

Hotchkis:      I  was   looking  for  what  we  got  out   on   the  Southland  Water 

Committee — the  objectives   of   the  Southland  Water  Committee, 
which   is  just  very  short. 

Sharp:  I  brought  with  me  some  notes    that  I  wanted   to  study.      You  might 

be  interested  in  seeing   these  again.      This  was    [takes   out  paper] 
one  of  your  first  reports. 

Hotchkis:       [looks   at  paper]      This   is   dated  December  1961.     Yes. 

Sharp :  We   could   tell  pretty  much   from  reading   that   report  what  we 

thought   the  objectives   of   the  Southland  Water  Committee  were. 
Basically   it   seemed  as    though  your  objectives  were   to  help   the 
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Sharp:  Metropolitan  Water  District  succeed  in  getting   its    contract 

with   the  state,    and  keep  southern  California  informed  of   the 
progress  of  the  Feather  River  Project.      Does   that  seem  right   to 
you  that   that's  what  your  objectives  were? 

Hotchkis:      More  or   less,      in  general.      That's   right. 

Sharp:  To  set  up   this   specific  Southland  Water  Committee,   was    this  your 

idea,   or  somebody   over  at   the  Metropolitan  Water  District,    or — 

Hotchkis:      No,    it   came  out  of  our   committee,   our   executive  committee,  when 
we  got   together  and  organized  it.      I   thought   of   the  name, 
Southland  Water  Committee,   yes. 

Sharp:  Who  was   Frank  Purcell? 

Hotchkis:      He  was   the  public   relations  man   that  we  hired,    and  he  was   a 
good  man. 

Sharp:  Some  of   the  other  people  on   the  Southland  Water  Committee,   just 

to   refresh  your  memory  were   two  vice-chairmen,      Charles  Baird 
and  Fred  Jennings . 

Hotchkis:      Yes. 

Sharp:  And   then   the  secretary  was  Paul  Schwab. 

Hotchkis:      Yes.      Paul  Schwab  was   an  attorney,    a  very   capable  lawyer,    and 
the  other   two  were — Jennings  was   a  very,   very   able,   public- 
spirited  man.      He  was   a  great  help    to  us.      Baird — I've  forgotten 
who  Baird  was.      [looks   through   some  papers] 

fl 

Hotchkis:   I  wanted  to  show  you  this — objectives  of  the  Southland  Water 
Committee. 

Sharp:     Oh,  fine!   Thank  you. 

* 

Hotchkis:  I   thought   I  had   that   in  here  somewhere. 

Sharp:  When  was   this  written? 

Hotchkis:  It  was  written  when  we  organized  it    [the  Southland  Water  Committee] 

Sharp:  That's   great.      Thank  you.      We'll  include   this   in   the  volume,    too. 

Let  me  just  back  up   a  bit.      So   there  was  no   time   that  you 
ever  had   to   convince  Joseph  Jensen   that   the  water  bond  was   a 
good  idea? 
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The  following  are  the  original  objectives  of  the  Southland 
Water  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Hotchkis  gave  the  interviewer. 
They  are  quoted  from  the  initial  report  of  the  committee,  dated 
December  12,  1961.   Mr.  Hotchkis  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Southland  Water  Committee. 


OBJECTIVES 

Objectives  of  the  Committee  are: 

1.  Protection  of  the  water  delivery  contract  between 
the  State  of  California  and  The  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  expeditious  and  economic 
construction  of  the  State  Water  Program  that  will  bring 
Northern  California  water  to  the  Southland. 

3.  Stimulation  of  a  greater  public  awareness  of  water 
issues  and  water  problems. 

4.  Encouragement  of  public  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  all  water  problems  so  an  adequate  Southland  water  supply 
may  be  developed  and  safeguarded  for  future  generations. 
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Hotchkis:      No.      No,    I   should  say  not.      I   don't   recall   that  Joe  Jensen  was 
anything  but  very,   very  much  in  favor  of   the  whole   California 
Water  Project.      He  had   to  be.      He  had  to  be.      That  was   going  to 
be  the  life — almost   the  life — of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District. 

Sharp:  Were   there  any  policy  differences  between   the  Southland  Water 

Committee   then   and   the  Metropolitan  Water  District? 

Hotchkis:      There   could  have  been,    and  I   don't   recall   those.      When  you're 

running   a  campaign,   you  know,   you  have  to   run   fast,    and  I   don't 
recall  any   differences   of  any  magnitude. 

Sharp:  Your  files,    the  ones  you  gave  us   for  The  Bancroft   Library,   are 

full  of   formal  letters  between  you  and  Mr.    Jensen  and  other 
officials   of   the  Metropolitan  Water  District   and  other  water 
contact  people.      Were   there  other  important   informal   contacts   as 
well,    that  occurred,  whether  by  phone  or   through   lunches   and 
dinners,    Chamber  of   Commerce  meetings   or  whatever,  with   the 
Southland  Water  Committee? 

Hotchkis:      I'm  sure   I  had  occasional,    if  not   frequent   contact  with  officials, 
including  Jensen   and   the  general  manager,   who's   the  key  executive 
man  of   the  Metropolitan  Water  District,   but   I   can't  recall  how 
many   or  when.      I  know  I  did  though. 

Sharp:  Did  you   continue   to  have  good  contacts  with  Governor    [Pat]   Brown 

and  his   administration  on  water  issues   after  you  had  done  your 
job  with  passing  Proposition   1? 

Hotchkis:      After   the  bond   issue  had  passed  and  we  had  succeeded  in  that 
campaign,    then  my  job  was   over  as   a  citizen,    and  I   could  only 
do  what   any  other  citizen  would  do.      We  kept  up   the  Southland 
Water  Committee  because  we  felt   that,    for   the   time  being,  was   a 
good   thing   to   do . 

Sharp:  Did  you   continue  to  work  on  the  Southland  Water  Committee   then, 

through   the   1960s? 

Hotchkis:      Yes.      For  quite  a  long  while   I   did. 
Sharp:  Is   it  still  in  existence  now? 

Hotchkis:      No,    it's   not  in  existence  any  more.      We  don't  want   to  have  any 
ongoing   expense  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District.      Their  bond 
issue   that  we  later  undertook  to  get  passed,    the   $550  million, 
that  was   passed,   and  we  used   the  Southland  Water  Committee  on 
that,    of   course.      That  was   the  cutting   edge  of   the  whole   campaign. 

After   that  was   taken   care  of,   we  were  pretty  nearly   through. 
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Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 

Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 
Hotchkis 
Sharp: 


Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 

Hotchkis : 


Sharp : 


Hotchkis: 


Sharp : 
Hotchkis: 
Sharp: 
Hotchkis: 


What  year  was   that,    that  you  had   that  other  bond   campaign? 

The  $550  million?      Let's   see.       [looks   through   some   papers] 

fl 

...I  think  that  was   about   1965,   or  around  in   there. 

It's  hard  to  keep   all   these  dates   straight! 
Oh,    it   certainly   is! 

Did  you  ever  work  on   the  Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan,  which 
developed  after  the  1963   decision   in  Arizona_vs_.    California? 
Apparently,   Secretary  of   the  Interior  Stuart  Udall  had  some  work 
to   do  with   this  plan. 

No.      I  didn't  have  anything   to   do  with   that. 

How   did  you  manage,   over  all   these  years,   your  day-to-day 
commitments   to   the  Southland  Water  Committee  and  your  own  work 
as  vice-president   of  Founder's   Insurance? 

Well,   it  was   tough.      It  was   awfully   tough,    and  my   directors   at 
Founder's   Insurance  were  very  much  in  favor  of  my   doing   this   and 
taking  what   time  was  necessary   to   do   it,   providing  nothing  was 
neglected  with  the   company.      It  was  hard. 


Why   did  you  do   this?      Why   did  you  continue   this  public 
so  long? 
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I   felt   that   this  was    the  missing   link.      This  was   the  last    thing 
of   the  project.      We'd   contracted   to   get   the  water  and  voted, 
state-wide,    for  the   $1.75  billion  bond  issue   to  build   the  project 
from  Feather  River  on   down  to   southern  California.      That  would 
put   the  water  over  the  Tehachapis,    except   for  the  eastern  feeder, 
which  would  go   down  very  much  east  of  here.      The  one  thing  you 
had   to   do  was    to   distribute  that  water,    and   that's  what   the  $550 
million  bond  issue  was. 

In   '65? 

That's  my  recollection. 

So  the  two  bond  issues ,  the  one — 

Wait  a  minute.   The  water  from  the  Feather  River  came  in  to 
southern  California.   I  wish  I  could  recall  this  date.   We  had 
that  as  a  target  time  to  have  these  projects  finished.   But  the 
projects  required  building  some  reservoirs,  building  some  feeder 
lines,  building  filtration  plants,  building  tunnels,  and  it  may 
have  been — well,  I  think  about  '65,  around  in  there. 
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Sharp:  So  this  was   a  very  long,   long  project   to  get  the  Burns-Porter 

Act  passed  and   then   to   get   the   first  bond   issue  in    '60 — 

Hotchkis :      The  state-wide  bond  issue. 

Sharp:  The  state-wide  bond  issue.      And  then  to   get   this   local  bond   issue 

in  '65  to  make  the  whole  plan  really  work  and  get  the  water  really 
in  Los  Angeles   and  in  the   rest   of  southern   California. 

Hotchkis:  That's    right. 

Sharp:  And  you  stuck  with   it  because  you  wanted   to  see  it   done? 

Hotchkis:  I  wanted   to   complete  the  job,    complete  the  project. 

Sharp:  What   are  you  doing  now? 

Hotchkis:      I   am  retired  from  line  duty   in   this   company.      My  oldest   son  is 
president   and   chief   executive  officer,   and  he  runs   it   a  lot 
better   than  I   ever   did    [laughs]. 

I  have  so  many   things   that   I  am  in,  besides  my  own  personal 
things,   my   family  things,  but   the  Metropolitan  Water  District, 
being   a  director  of   that   alone,   I'm  on   the   two,   I'd   say,    three 
major   committees    [of   the  MWD] — the  executive   committee,   water 
problem  committee,    and   the   finance  and  insurance   committee — 
well,    I'm  on  each  of   those  three.      Then     on   the  newest   on   the 
newest  special   committee,    the  Peripheral  Canal   Committee,  which 
we're  going   to   try   to   get    through   the  legislature   to  have  the 
state  go   ahead  on  the  peripheral   canal,   because  that's   the 
missing   link  on  the  state  water  project. 

Sharp:  How   long  have  you  been  firmly   associated  with   the  Metropolitan 

Water  District? 

Hotchkis:      As   a  director?      I   think   it's   nearly   five  years. 
Sharp:  Well,  believe  it  or  not,    that's   all  my  questions! 

Hotchkis:      [laughs]      Well,    if   there's   anything   else,   you're  welcome  to  ask. 
I'm  sorry   I   can't   recall  some  of   these  things. 

Sharp:  Oh,    I   think  you've   recalled  a  tremendous   amount!      Your  recall 

is   quite  amazing  with  just   the  little  help   that   I've  sent   down  to 
you,    in   terms   of   the  outlines   and  a  few  of  your  old  letters  here 
and   there. 
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XII   SUMMING  UP## 


Sharp:     Well,  I've  asked  you  everything  I  could  think  of.   What  do  you 
think  have  been  the  highlights  of  your  careers? 

[Upon  his  review  of  this  transcript,  Mr.  Hotchkis  rewrote  the 
following  answer. ] 

Hotchkis:   I  think  my  year  and  a  half,  almost  two  years  as  United  States 

Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  opportunity  I  occasionally  had  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
United  States  Cabinet  in  Washington  as  a  representative  of 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  when  he  could  not  attend;  my  talks 
with  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  Secretary  of  Treasury  George  Humphrey — all  of  these  were  to 
me  inspiring  experiences. 

Also,  being  at  the  United  Nations  during  the  "Cold  War" 
period  with  Russia,  debating  various  critical  issues  of  the  time 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador  [Andre]  Vishinsky  in  sessions  of 
ECOSOC  [Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations] ;  taking 
my  staff  to  Geneva,  Switzerland  for  the  July  meetings  of  ECOSOC; 
being  sent  by  Secretary  Dulles  while  I  was  in  Geneva,  on  some 
very  important  missions  to  Paris,  London  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries;  all  of  these  were  thrills  for  me  and  I  enjoyed  them. 

Unfortunately,  business  pressures  at  home  in  California 
including  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  required  that  I 
leave  my  post  at  the  UN.   I  had  told  President  Eisenhower  when 
he  appointed  me  that  I  could  only  commit  myself  for  a  year,  and 
I  had  served  almost  two  years.   Finally,  I  went  to  see  the  president 
and  he  was  most  understanding  and  gracious  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  later  I  could  return  to  service  in  his  administration. 

Among  highlights  closer  to  home  was  serving  as  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  at 
the  time  of  the  final  action  by  that  body  to  make  what  was  then 
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Hotchkis:   called  the  "Southern  Branch"  in  Los  Angeles,  a  four  year  institu 
tion.   I  was  president  of  the  California  Alumni  Association  at 
the  time. 

« 

I   cannot   close  this  very  pleasant   interview  without   returning 
for  a  moment    to  my  United  Nations   service  and  mentioning   these 
men  whom  I  admired  greatly.      One  was   an  American,   one  a   citizen 
of   Sweden  and  one  a   citizen     of  Russia. 

The  American  was   Henry   Cabot  Lodge,   our  Ambassador   to   the 
United  Nations   during  my  service   there.      He  was   a  United  States 
Senator  until  he   resigned  to   enter  our  armed  service   in  World 
War   II.      He  had  an  outstanding   record   for  bravery  under   fire  in 
our  African   campaigns.      He   displayed  exceptional  skill  in 
advancing  United  States   foreign  policy   in  negotiations  with  other 
ambassadors   at   the  United  Nations;  most  of  his  productive  years 
were   devoted   to  service   to  his   country. 

The   citizen  of   Sweden  whom  I  mentioned  was  Dag  Hammerskjb'ld, 
then  Secretary-Genral  of  the  United  Nations.      A   comparatively 
young  man,    unmarried,   possessed  of   rare   charm  and   tremendous 
ability,   he  had   the   confidence  and   the   admiration  of  most   every 
official  at   the  UN.      He   lived  with  his   job   almost   around   the  clock 
and  while  on  a  crisis  mission  overseas,   he   lost  his  life  in  an 
airplane   crash.      His    loss  was   a   tragic  one  for   the  whole  UN,    for 
the  United  States   and   for  me  a  very   close  and  dear  friend. 

The   citizen  of  Russian  whom  I  mentioned  was  Ambassador 
Vishinsky.      He  was   an   adversary  and  a  good  one.      Dedicated 
advocate  of  Soviet   communism,    able   debater,   he  was   the  leader 
of   the   communist   group   of  nations   in  the  UN.      Early  in  negotiations 
and  formal  debates  with  him,    I   learned  that   the  usual  diplomatic 
courtesy  was   almost  non-existent.      He  seemed  to   regard  it   as   a 
sign  of  weakness   on   the  part  of   anyone  who  used  it.      Therefore 
with  him  I  had  to  be  polite  but  just   as    firm  and   tough  as  he  was 
and  we  got  our  business   done  very  well. 

Sharp:  Thank  you  for  summing  up   the  highlights   for  me.      That   is   all   the 

questions   I  have. 


End  of  interview 


Transcribers:      Justan  O'Donnell, Catherine  Scholten 
Final   Typist:      Keiko   Sugimoto 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Preston  Hotchkis 


Interview  1:  September  27,  1977  1 

tape  1,  side  A  1 

insert  from  tape  2,  side  A  3 

tape  2,  side  B  5 

resume  tape  1,  side  A  7 

tape  1,  side  B  13 

insert  tape  2,  side  A  20 

resume  tape  1,  side  B  20 

Interview  2:  November  16,  1978  26 

tape  3,  side  A  26 

tape  3,  side  B  37 

insert  from  end  of  tape  3,  side  B  40 

resume  tape  3,  side  B  41 

tape  4,  side  A  47 

tape  4,  side  B  57 

Interview  3:   March  31,  1979  63 

tape  5,  side  A  63 

tape  stopped — phone  call  69 

tape  5,  side  B  74 

tape  6,  side  A  83 

break  in  tape  6,  side  A  85 

insert  from  tape  7,  side  A  86 

resume  tape  6,  side  A  86 

tape  7,  side  A  89 

insert  from  tape  7,  side  B  96 

actual  beginning  of  tape  7,  side  B  100 

tape  stopped,  tape  7,  side  B  108 

resume  tape  7,  side  B  108 

tape  stopped,  resume  tape  7,  side  B  110 

end  of  tape  7,  side  B  111 

insert  from  tape  5,  side  A  112 
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APPENDIX 


From  p.  78,  the  list  of  people  with  whom  Preston  Hotchkis  worked  during 
Richard  Nixon's  gubernatorial  bid  in  1962. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brock  Robert  L.  Minckler 

Ed.  W.  Carter  Henry  Mudd 

Roy  P.  Crocker  J.  Stanley  Mullin 

Justin  Dart  Thomas  P.  Pike 

Jack  Drown  Mrs.  J.D.  Robinson 

Irving  Dumm,  Sr.  Robert  A.  Rowan 

Mrs.  Freeman  Gates  Henry  Salvatori 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.  Waller  Taylor  II 

Reverend  Knudsen  J.A.  Thompson,  Sr. 

Ernest  Loebbecke  Holmes  Tut tie 

Harold  C.  McClellan  Jack  L.  Warner 

Ed  Mills  John  Robert  White 


From  p.  90,  the  list  of  people  with  whom  Preston  Hotchkis  worked  on  the 
Business  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Nixon-Agnew  presidential  campaign  in 
1968. 

Barry  Theithead 

Dr.  Arnold  0.  Beckman,  president  of  Beckman  Instruments 

John  E.  Countryman,  president  of  Del  Monte 

John  R.  Fluor,  president  of  Fluor  Corporation 

H.  Leslie  Hoffman,  chairman  of  Hoffman  Electronics  Corporation 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  consulting  engineer 

Jack  K.  Horton,  president  of  Southern  California  Edison 

Henry  T.  Mudd 


In  Memoriam 
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The  kind  ofliving  KATHARINE  BDCBY  HOTCHKIS  packed 
between  her  birth  and  death  is  not  easily  described  in  words. 
If  she  herself  were  writing  this  remembrance,  she  would 
"stick  to  the  facts,"  then  laugh  and  add,  "But  never  let  facts 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  good  story."  In  her  case,  facts  alone 
make  a  good  enough  story. 

She  was  born  June  16,  1899,  in  Long  Beach,  California,  in 
an  adobe  house  built  in  1806  on  a  ranch  that  had  once  been 
pan  of  a  Spanish  land  grant.  Her  paternal  grandfather, 
John  Bixby,  who  migrated  from  Maine  in  1871,  acquired  a 
portion  of  this  Rancho  Los  Alamitos  and  bequeathed  it  to 
his  son,  Fred  Hathaway  Bixby.  Fred  and  his  wife  Florence 
brought  up  their  five  children  there.  Katharine,  the  eldest, 
learned  early  how  to  rope  and  herd  cattle.  She  remembered 
going  on  her  first  roundup  at  age  seven,  being  tutored  on  the 
ranch  with  her  sisters  and  brothers,  attending  boarding 
school  in  Piedmont,  and  graduating  from  Vassar  in  1921 
after  spending  her  junior  year  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

Diaries  which  she  kept  following  her  graduation  reveal 
seeds  of  the  interests  which  would  engage  her  the  rest  of  her 
life:  devotion  to  family,  community  involvement,  love  and 
respect  for  the  land.  In  1923  she  married  Preston  Hotchkis 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  they  began  to  realize  a  goal  she  had 
voiced  since  childhood,  "a  happy  marriage  and  four 
children."  Four  offspring  and  ten  grandchildren  helped  them 
celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  six  years  ago. 

She  lived  eighty  years  and  to  the  end  maintained  her 
intense  interest  in  the  world  around  her.  She  served  long 
terms  as  trustee  and  director  on  the  boards  of  Pitzer  College, 
Westridge  School,  Southern  California  Symphony  Associa 
tion,  KCET  Channel  28,  Los  Angeles  Psychiatric  Services, 
Pasadena  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  and  Bixby  Ranch 
Company.  A  persevering  fundraiser,  she  swelled  the 
resources  of  the  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross,  Los  Angeles 
Music  Center,  and  many  other  civic  projects.  Her  concern 
for  the  quality  of  life  in  a  crowded  world  led  her  to  join  a 
small  group  of  women  who  established  the  first  birth  control 
clinic  in  Pasadena  in  the  early  19305. 

In  recent  years  when  she  turned  her  attention  to  what  she 
called  "living  history,"  she  brought  her  insight  and  candor 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Historical  Society. 
Loyally  and  effectively  supporting  the  Society,  she  endorsed 
programs  which  reached  out  to  a  statewide  audience  and 
established  the  Katharine  Bixby  Hotchkis  Inviolate  Endow 
ment  Fund,  whose  income  supports  CHS  activities.  Initiating 


the  restoration  of  the  Old  Mill  in  San  Marino,  the  historic 
adobe  building  which  now  houses  the  Southern  California 
headquarters  of  the  Society,  she  received  the  Garden  Club  of 
America's  Conservation  Award  in  1972. 

Recognizing  the  keenness  of  her  memory  of  the  past,  the 
Society  published  two  charming  illustrated  volumes  of  her 
recollections,  Christmas  Eve  at  Rancho  Los  Alamitos  (1971) 
and  Trip  With  Father  (1971,  reprinted  in  1979).  The  latter 
account  tells  of  a  horseback  excursion  made  in  1916  with 
her  father  and  two  sisters  from  San  Francisco  to  their  ranch 
in  Long  Beach. 

Mrs.  Hotchkis  died  on  October  10, 1979,  after  long  illnesses. 
She  was  surrounded  by  her  family  in  the  house  which  she 
and  her  husband  built  and  lived  in  for  fifty  years.  Her  warmth, 
ebullience,  and  generous  spirit  will  always  be  remembered. 

The  California  Historical  Society  is  receiving  contribu 
tions  in  memory  of  Katharine  Bixby  Hotchkis. 
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